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Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 


Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. — MATTHEW 28:19-20. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have all they that do His 
commandments. — PsaLm 111:10. 


Nothing will serve us and future generations better than maintaining good schools and training the 
youth. — Martin LUTHER. : 
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EDITORIALS 


American Education and The calendar of this month brings us 


Gi Ls]: again the anniversaries of two men whose 
ee Responsibility loyalty and devotion to the cherished 


principles of these our United States have enshrined their memory in the 
hearts of all true Americans. Their virtues will be extolled in schools and from 
speakers’ platforms, and radio and television will exhort us to give evidence 
of civic responsibility which characterized these two famous Americans. 

Does America need this annual reminder? Is not her educational system 
so geared that training in citizenship is one of the major objectives of its 
schools? True, that is the assumption. But, to use the words popularized by 
Al Smith, “Let us look at the record.” 

In the October, 1951, issue of Social Education, Kermit A. Cook published 
an article entitled “Voting Responsibility and the Public Schools.” In this 
article he presents some startling figures as to how our American citizens 
exercise their voting privilege. The records show that in 1880 approximately 
87 per cent of our country’s electorate went to the polls. Since then the 
percentage has constantly declined to an all-time low of 48 per cent in the 
presidential election of 1920. In the non-presidential elections of 1946 and 
1950 the percentage dropped still lower, to 38 and 41 per cent, respectively. 
By comparison, the percent of our high school enrollment has risen from 
7 per cent in 1880 to 74 per cent in 1948. 

These records tell a discouraging story. What accounts for the obvious 
indifference to civic responsibility? While we do not question the schools’ 
sincerity of effort to imbue our youth with a spirit of loyalty to the principles 
of our democratic system of government, the increasing indifference of our 
electorate confronts American education with a serious challenge. Perhaps 
our instruction in citizenship is too theoretical and lacks the practical ap- 
proach. Perhaps a closer correlation of a democratic school organization with 
the local, State, and Federal governmental systems will make our oncoming 
generation more conscious of its civic privileges and responsibilities. The 
startling apathy on the part of so large a percentage of our electorate calls 
for serious diagnosis of its causes. 
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Civic responsibility is an indispensable trait of a sincere Christian. Aware 
of the divine injunction to “seek the peace of the city” (Jer. 29:7), the Chris- 
tian feels constrained to exercise his privilege of casting his vote to help select 
competent and trustworthy persons as his representatives in governmental 
positions. Quite appropriate were the words which a group of Presbyterian 
laymen at a recent convention heard from one of their speakers: “The so-called 
good people and professed Christians who twiddle their thumbs on election 
day and sit at home are as much to blame for racketeering and crime as the 
racketeers and criminals themselves.” 

St. Paul was fully conscious of his rights and duties as a citizen. The Savior 
Himself preached and practiced good citizenship. TK 


The Futile Quest The ancient philosopher Diogenes is said to have 
of Diogenes walked about during the day with a lighted lantern. 

Whenever someone inquired for a reason, he replied, 
“I am in search of an honest man.” Would he be living today, Diogenes 
would, no doubt, conduct himself in a similar fashion. 

This month we observe the birthdays of two highly respected Presidents. 
The story of the cherry tree is probably fictitious; however, it does portray 
Washington’s honesty. The other President was a person known as “Honest 
Abe.” Of all of their virtues, honesty is probably the best remembered. 

During the summer of 1951 ex-President Hoover delivered a few classic 
addresses in which he pointed out that our greatest enemy is not a foreign 
foe, but “our complacence with evil” and “cynical acceptance of dishonor.” 
He distinctly directed attention to honesty as a basic virtue for national 
well-being. 

Senator Homer E. Capehart stated: “I think it is high time we were having 
a revival of moral indignation among our people. If they don’t get mad, 
I honestly fear for the future of our republic.” 

Fulton Oursler moaned: “Moral lassitude seems constantly to deepen. 
The American people find it increasingly difficult to be shocked.” 

Recently newspapers in Illinois published the names of people in this 
State who had purchased gambling licenses. Most of these people, no doubt, 
consider themselves respectable citizens, although they must know that the 
purchase of a license does not veto a community ordinance or a State law. 
Community tolerance is considered a sanction. The whole procedure is 
contemptible dishonesty. 


We read about court procedures and committee hearings in which wit- 
nesses swear to tell the truth and immediately proceed to perjure themselves 
by lying. Contradictory statements bear evidence to this fact. 


Mink coats, electric refrigerators, fixed athletic contests, free trips to 
Florida, etc., and etc., have but one explanation — dishonesty. 
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At present Americans consider Russia their greatest foe and Korea their 
major frontier of influence. The billions spent on instruments of destruction 
are wasted unless we zealously attack a much greater enemy — dishonesty. 
If the United States is ever destroyed, it will be by national suicide. The 
lethal instrument will be dishonesty. 

One can deal with people if they are rich or poor, thin or fat, well dressed 
or shoddy, proud or modest, but one cannot deal with a person who is dishonest. 

It is noble that we should train large numbers of children to be honest. 
But that is not enough. They must be impatient with, and vigorously oppose, 
dishonesty in others. Remember, tolerance of a manifest evil is just about the 
same thing as endorsing it. H. G. 


Prison or School ‘Some schoolhouses and schoolrooms call to mind the 
first lines of a song learned years ago — 


In the prison cell I sit 
Thinking, mother, dear, of you. 


In fact, the educational process at times reminds one of penitentiary 
techniques. A sentence is served of so many days, months, and years. Special 
favors are granted for good behavior. 

In contrast, what an inspiration it is to have a school in a beautiful setting 
of flowers and trees, walls with attractive pictures, rooms which reveal the 
friendliness and vitality of youth. 

A schoolroom should characterize the teacher and his work. Many school- 
rooms expose little activity. It may be argued that in the interest of clean- 
liness and orderliness one should see nothing else but washed blackboards, 
bare walls, and rigid rows of benches. No, this is not a plea for chaos and 
confusion. However, there is something repulsive about nothingness. A school- 
room can be attractive and at the same time be clean and orderly. The best 
adornment is the work of a child, crude as it may be at times. 

It is a rather sad commentary on a school when nothing is in evidence in 
the physical surroundings which reveal that it is Christian. 

The impressions of youth are the most lasting. May those of the school 
be the very best. H. G. 


Have You Listened Lately? Education is a co-operative enterprise. 
Parents and teachers work together in 


the interest of a common cause. However, parents depend on teachers for 
professional guidance. This makes the teacher responsible for adult education. 
The effectiveness of the process will depend on the approach which the 
teacher utilizes. Instead of talking things over, the educator is tempted to just 
talk and talk some more. The less the audience responds, the more he becomes 
persuaded that the reaction is favorable, and the tempo increases as the 
resistance diminishes. Watch your step, brother! 
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Let us occasionally take stock of things and see whether we are living in 
a fool’s paradise. The fact that we may be highly educated may even make 
us prominent citizens or officials in that paradise. Ultimately the stage is 
reached that we put things into print so that posterity may be benefited by 
partaking of the fruit of erudition. About face, brother! 


Let us listen to the sound of our wisdom as it is received and recorded 
by the audience. A playback may be most revealing. We may not even 
recognize the original melody. We must learn that each individual has a 
background and an environment which conditions his evaluation of our state- 
ments. It is wise to keep an ear to the ground to ascertain the direction of 
thought movements. Other people have ideas with merit. Let us listen. 
It takes courage to listen, as it takes courage to speak. But we ought to try it 
sometime. It’s worth while, brother! A. V.M. 


AsouT THE InTRorT. — In each Order of Service appears a little Scripture 
verse sung by the choir called the Introit. Pastor Friedrich Lochner (grand- 
father of Mr. Herbert D. Bruening), a trustworthy and well-informed authority, 
says: “The Introit should be regarded as the herald of the day of divine wor- 
ship, who announces to the assembled congregation from the very beginning of 
the service proper the import and significance of the Sunday, the festival, and 
the festival season. Its most important part is the Antiphon, which in a short 
passage from the Scriptures proclaims not only the significance of the day, but 
also the cardinal truth concerning eternal salvation which is to be stressed on 
that particular day of worship. 

“Every Sunday and every (ecclesiastical) festival has its own Introit, and 
several Sundays have derived their name from the first Latin word of the Anti- 
phon, e.g., Estomihi, Invocavit, Reminiscere, Quasimodogeniti, Misericordias 
Domini, Jubilate, etc. We recommend that the Introit be adopted again by 
those congregations which do not yield to the present-day tendency to shorten 
the divine service more and more, but desire a complete and better rounded 
out order of service. 

Because of the importance and purpose of the Antiphon, the practice has 
been adopted of repeating the Antiphon after the Gloria Patri. F. R. Webber 
goes so far as to say: “It is bad form not to repeat the Antiphon after the 
Gloria Patri.” Pastor Webber reports also that “since the eleventh century, only 
a single Psalm verse has been sung, together with its proper Antiphon and 
the Gloria Patri. The series that we use today dates back at least to the year 
SDA. Dic ADR KS 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. — A census of exceptional children and adequate 
provision for the great number who can profit from public schooling were 
advocated at a special conference of the press and authorities in the field in 
New York City recently, under the auspices of The Woods Schools, a private 
school in Langhorne, Pa. It was revealed that only 10 per cent of the esti- 
mated four million children with mental or emotional deviations are provided 
with planned program care. A minimum of segregation was advocated, and 
it ae id Sena? diagnosis aoe care could make such children assets 
rather than liabilities to society. Education of te i i 
and difficulties in children oa asked for. aed bees tga 


Education Digest, November, 1951, p. 59. 


Evaluating the Pupil 


WALTER B. LEIMER 


Among the various devices which 
have been used in evaluating the 
progress of pupils the report card has 
_ been the most common, and in some 
cases it may have been the only device 
used. It has often been regarded as 
the most authoritative and conclusive 
expression of pupil growth to both 
parents and teachers alike. The poor 
pupil is considered to be of low stand- 
ing because the report card shows 
low marks. Many harmful attitudes 
and erroneous conclusions have been 
formed because of items appearing 
on the report card. The apparent lack 
of uniformity in pupils’ marks among 
different teachers has helped to create 
confusion among parents and teachers. 
As a result, many other devices of 
pupil evaluation have come into use. 
Educators and teachers are still at- 
tempting to find improved methods 
of appraising pupil progress. 

The secret of success in pupil eval- 
uation will not lie in finding the one 
best method, but in the successful use 
of each of the various methods and 
devices of merit in pupil evaluation. 
Since no carpenter can build a home 
with one single tool, so no teacher 
can successfully measure the progress 
of a pupil by using one single meas- 
uring device. What these tools are, 
and how they should be used, merits 
the study and practice of each individ- 
ual teacher. Building the personality 
of a child is important business for 
the teacher. Proper understanding of 
the pupil’s growth will be of great 
importance to the parent, teacher, and 
pupil, since each plays a part in the 
development of the child’s personality. 
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BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Some items should be considered 
basic to a measurement program. The 
welfare of the child should receive 
first consideration. We don’t need to 
be convinced of that, but we need re- 
minders that we are not applying that 
principle to the extent that it is pos- 
sible. There is still too much meas- 
uring for the sake of measuring, and 
not enough measuring for the facts 
which are of real value to the child’s 
personality growth. As long as teach- 
ers complain about the time-consum- 
ing job of correcting pupils’ papers, 
they have not mastered the art of 
measuring pupils’ growth. Usually 
those teachers are not as happy in 
their work as they could be. The 
work of evaluating the pupil must be 
regarded as part of teaching. It can- 
not be considered as an unnecessary 
additional part. Some teachers talk 
about the fun in teaching, but the 
grind of constantly checking papers. 
The tendency will be that those teach- 
ers regard teaching as the communica- 
tion of knowledge and fail in helping 
children to make this knowledge use- 
ful to themselves and others in the at- 
titudes and work habits which they 
develop. There should be no lessen- 
ing in effort to develop measuring de- 
vices. If more time is needed for this 
work, the teacher should be excused 
from other tasks which are not so 
directly related to the child’s personal 
welfare. 

The welfare of the child demands 
that teachers work out carefully 
planned criteria by which they wish 
to evaluate their pupils. These cri- 
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teria should be a reflection of the 
school’s philosophy of education. This 
set of standards should become ob- 
vious through all the guidance activ- 
ities throughout the day. Many teach- 
ers have only vague ideas of what 
they want to get out of the children 
and how to go about evaluating these 
outcomes. The criteria which are used 
are some of the most important parts 
of a school program. Teachers should 
therefore plan together in faculty 
meetings how they will jointly en- 
deavor to evaluate pupils by working 
out a set of standards. Too often 
faculty meetings are only for discus- 
sion of problems. Logical reasoning 
should indicate that the positive ap- 
proach to child training should come 
first. This means providing adequate 
techniques for pupil guidance so that 
fewer problems will arise. 

The methods which are being em- 
ployed in reporting pupil progress 
should also reflect the philosophy of 
pupil guidance which the faculty has 
jointly planned. Many report cards 
give very little or no indication of 
what particular characteristics the 
teachers are trying to develop in the 
children. The report card should in- 
dicate that teachers endeavor to train 
the children daily in Christian living. 
The specific ways in which Christian 
living is encouraged should be listed, 
and the child’s progress should be in- 
dicated in each. Those items which 
cannot be listed on the report may be 
discussed with the individual con- 
cerned. 

Some schools have developed a sys- 
tem of informal essay-type reports. 
By itself this device is inadequate, 
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but if used in conjunction with other 
techniques, it is very useful. Some 
weaknesses of the informal essay-type 
reports are evident. A teacher who 
writes, “Mary is doing better,” gives 
very inaccurate information of the 
child’s progress. Teachers should be 
definite in pointing out specific indica- 
tions of how pupils have developed. 
Discussion meetings should be held 
with the parents of the children in 
order to plan the training of the chil- 
dren with them. For some children 
the training in the home conflicts with 
that of the school because parents and 
teachers are working independently 
of each other. More careful planning 
with parents will help teachers be- 
come more successful, but it will re- 
quire two types of meetings with par- 
ents. Group meetings can be held in 
order to discuss general aspects of 
pupil guidance and pupil growth. 
Meetings should also be arranged 
with parents individually. That the 
individual parent understand the pro- 
gram of the school is just as important 
as that the pupil understands it. 
Another basic consideration is that 
each child be considered individually. 
This should be done in three ways. 
First, the child should be tested ac- 
cording to its own ability. No child 
can achieve beyond its capabilities. 
We sometimes expect children to do 
what they cannot do. Second, the 
child should be measured according 
to the progress which other children 
of the same age make. Third, the 
progress of children should be meas- 
ured by comparison with the progress 
of children of the same grade. Chil- 
dren who are better understood can 
be better guided. Teachers who use 
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several devices accurately will be bet- 
ter able to suggest, direct, and plan 
for better pupil adjustment. 


MEASURING DEVICES 


The work of a teacher would be in- 
complete if some system of evaluation 
would not be used. The need of good 
measuring devices is especially impor- 
tant to the teacher. The usefulness of 
a measuring device to a teacher is 
often gauged by its size. The short 
forms of report cards, for instance, are 
not always the best. Since teachers 
may be inclined to favor the least 
time-consuming devices, it becomes 
important to evaluate systems of meas- 
urement more carefully. Developing 
a habit of more carefully analyzing 
pupil behavior will bear fruit in the 
task which the teacher is privileged to 
enjoy. A measuring device should be 
evaluated not by its length or size, but 
by the completeness and thoroughness 
with which it measures what it claims 
to measure. We can no longer give 
parents the required information on a 
report card by giving a single grade 
in a subject. Some suggestions for 
possible areas of information to be 
covered in the various subjects are 
listed later. 

The evaluation reports which are 
sent to parents differ greatly in con- 
tent. Some schools are using reports 
which require the checking of sixty 
separate items on pupil behavior and 
growth four times a year. The reac- 
tions of teachers who have used this 
report indicate that these teachers, 
who are conscious of the need for 
better measuring devices, find this 
report much easier, more enjoyable, 
and more reliable as an evaluation 
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device. The teachers who did not 
show equal enthusiasm for this type 
of report had not studied its possibil- 
ities as thoroughly and, in general, 
did not see value in lengthy pupil 
reports. The real test of value of 
teacher-employed devices becomes 
evident only when teachers have en- 
thusiastically acquainted themselves 
with them and then put them to work 
in the classroom with the same ener- 
getic spirit. 

The same type of criticism prevails 
when various new classroom proce- 
dures and techniques are suggested 
by educators and textbook publishers. 
You may have heard the expression: 
“Educators never teach children, 
therefore their suggestions are mere 
theory and will not work well in prac- 
tical situations.” Such predetermined 
conclusions will not help to make 
teachers experts in developing eval- 
uation techniques. Many teachers 
condemn workbooks as unsuitable to 
specific growth needs of children, but 
they never seem to find the time to 
write something better. In many cases 
a poorly organized program which is 
far from second best will take its 
place. 

Good evaluation techniques also 
promote better teaching because 
teachers are human beings with hu- 
man qualities who cannot perform 
a professional task by relying only on 
their memory for expressions on pupil 
progress. Good teachers will realize 
the need for daily observation, check- 
ing, and record keeping for improved 
evaluation procedures. This can be 
done most profitably when teachers 
know their evaluation program so well 
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that they can use it as a basis for all 
their teaching. The classroom activi- 
ties will then reflect a consistency of 
goal attainments which children and 
teachers will enjoy and understand 
alike. It would certainly be wise to 
acquaint children thoroughly with the 
methods which will be used in eval- 
uation. Teachers agree that it is often 
overlooked and regarded as unneces- 
sary. When both teachers and pupils 
know and understand specific goals to 
be achieved, teaching will be more 
enjoyable and fruitful, and children 
will find school more realistic and 
pleasurable. 

Confidence in himself should be 
one of the most important qualities 
which a teacher possesses. We need 
it today as much and perhaps more 
than ever before. Teachers who know 
what they are doing and how they 
will do it tend to be more confident. 
Carefully planned and directed eval- 
uation devices will be necessary in at- 
taining such confidence in teachers. 


PARENT-TEACHER CO-OPERATION 


Good evaluation techniques pro- 
mote better parent co-operation and 
understanding. Most of the reports 
to parents on pupil growth are made 
by teachers but meant for parents. 
It often results that parents least un- 
derstand them. The fact that parents 
assume an indifferent attitude toward 
participation in planning activity pro- 
grams for children at school may in 
part be due to the failure of teachers 
to speak the language which parents 
understand. It is true that the items 
which teachers record on pupil re- 
ports to parents cannot always be 
stated in easily understood terms. In 
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that case, time should be spent in 
discussing with parent groups the sig- 
nificance which these terms have for 
them. We can no longer think of an 
educational program for children in 
which only the child is involved. We 
must include fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers, sisters, and other intimate asso- 
ciates as influencing children’s behav- 
ior. The time spent in acquainting 
parents with school procedures will 
tend to foster better co-operation by 
the home and greater support for 
Christian education. 

The information which the parent 
gives to the teacher may be of greater 
value in helping the individual child 
than the information which the 
teacher gives the parent. Greater 
effort should be expended in parent- 
teacher conferences so that the thor- 
oughness of a Christian environment 
can be provided for each child. No 
individual except the teacher can 
prove to parents that the best job of 
teaching can be done only when a 
determined effort has been made to 
understand the nature and needs of 
each child, or when carefully planned 
evaluation techniques are used in the 
educational programs. 

The confidence of parents in the 
procedures used for evaluation is also 
very important. In the past much has 
been written about the home as a 
cause for child maladjustment. Par- 
ents have very often been confused 
about issues discussed in newspaper 
articles, magazine reports, and public 
speeches. Similarly, teachers have 
urged parents to participate in the 
efforts toward Christian education by 
providing an environment in the home 
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which will coincide with the program 
of the school. What parents usually 
don’t hear enough about is what to 
do and how to do it. Certainly teach- 
ers can do a great deal more to invite 
the confidence of the parents by better 
and clearer explanation of how they 
can participate in supporting the en- 
tire program of Christian education 
in the home. 


PUPILS MUST UNDERSTAND 

Good evaluation techniques also 
promote better pupil co-operation. 
Pupils who clearly understand what 
is expected of them will usually co- 
operate well. Children will profit by a 
discussion of goals to be attained. This 
should be done in group discussions. 
One of the most effective ways in 
helping children form clear concepts 
of these issues is by using class-dis- 
cussion materials harmoniously with 
desired goals. Teachers who have no 
clear ideas of their own of the desired 
attainments cannot lead children to 
understand them or to plan for them. 
It will also be necessary to give each 
individual pupil private explanations 
and guidance on how he may use his 
own specific abilities in these attain- 
ments. Guidance work must be done 
with individuals as well as with 
groups. 

The information which the child 
gives to the teacher can be of great 
help in understanding the needs of 
children. Guidance can be more effec- 
tive when the teacher knows the at- 
titudes of the children. The ability 
to let children express their feelings 
can be developed by teachers. You 
may have heard a child say, “Thank 
you for giving me a good grade,” 
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when test papers were distributed or 
when report cards were given out. 
To some teachers this remark may be 
very insignificant, but to others it may 
be a starting point in guiding children 
and giving them an understanding of 
the grading system used and its pur- 
pose and meaning. Difficulties can 
be avoided to a great extent when 
pupils and teachers understand goals 
better. 

Confidence among pupils in the 
measurement devices used in the 
school program will foster better pu- 
pil co-operation and participation. 
Sometimes pupils are left to discover 
for themselves what marks on a re- 
port card mean. In these instances 
there will be some pupils who never 
will ask about those items which they 
do not understand. Children need 
careful direction in the system of eval- 
uation which is used. It is undesirable 
to have them think that it is entirely 
the judgment of the teacher. Time 
spent in the classroom in explanation 
of these items which constitute meas- 
urement is very worth while. Children 
can understand the basic concepts in- 
volved. 

The outcomes of our measuring 
should also be made clear and realistic 
to the children. I believe mistakes 
are often made in letting children 
believe that they are doing wonderful 
work when actually they may be 
working up to their ability level, but 
far from the standards required for 
that age. Children need to learn the 
areas in which their accomplishments 
are low as well as those in which they 
achieve well. Some proposed methods 
have very likely led some teachers 
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to believe that children should never 
be told about the poor work which 
they do. Any individual will become 
stronger when his weaknesses are 
overcome. Children also must be 
aware of their weaknesses if they are 
to overcome them. In keeping with 
this thought some educators have ar- 
rived at the proposition that “educa- 
tion is living.” 

SUGGESTED AREAS 

FOR MEASUREMENT 

The following suggested items un- 

der the various subject areas may be 
helpful in planning criteria for meas- 
uring pupil growth. 


Religion 
1. Apparent Amount of Knowledge 
2. Progress in Memory Work 


8. Church Attendance and Sunday 
School 


4, Participation in Class Discussion 
5. Devotional Attitude for Worship 


Reading 
1. Knowledge of Words 
2. Attack of New Words 
8. Understanding of Reading Material 
4, Speed in Reading 
5. Ability to Organize Information 
6. Amount of Voluntary Reading 
7. Rating on Standardized Tests 


Language 
1, Oral Expression of Thoughts 
2. Written Expression of Thoughts 
8. Effort in Using Correct English 
4. Pronunciation in Speaking 
5. Rating on Standardized Tests 


Spelling 
1. Spelling of New Words 


2. Spelling in All Written Work 
8. Rating on Standardized Tests 
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Arithmetic 
1. Knowledge of Number Facts 
2. Ability in Solving Problems 
3. Speed in Working with Numbers 
4, Rating on Standardized Tests 


Science 

1. Knowledge of Facts 

2. Participation in Class Activities 

3. Rating on Standardized Tests 
Social Studies (History, Geography, and 

Citizenship) 

1. Knowledge of Facts 

2. Understanding of Material 

8. Use of Reference Material 

4. Rating on Standardized Tests 


Health and Safety 
1. Knowledge of Facts 
2. Participation in Class Activities 
8. Neatness and Cleanliness 
4, Posture 
5. Observance of Safety Rules 
6. Keeping Objects Away from Mouth 


1. Independent Thinking and 
Planning 
2. Neatness in Expression 
Music 
1. Participation in Class Activities 
Handwriting 
1. Form of Letters 


2. Neatness in All Written Work 
8. Speed and Legibility 


Social and Emotional Habits 
1. Courtesy 
. Consideration for Rights of Others 
. Practice of Self-Control 
. Sharing of Responsibility 
. Co-operation 
. Sportsmanship 
- Response to Teacher’s Suggestions 
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Work Habits 


1. Promptness in Beginning Work 
. Completion of Assignments 

. Following Directions 

. Attentive Listening 

. Independence in Work 

. Use of Spare Time 

7. Care of Materials and Property 
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Attendance Record 

Number of School Days 

Days Absent 

Times Tardy 

SUMMARY 

In summarizing the points men- 
tioned, there are several basic con- 
siderations in pupil evaluation which 
are of merit to teacher, parent, and 
pupil. 

1. In reporting to parents the out- 
come of your evaluation of their chil- 
dren, the so-called report card should 
not be used as a separate device ex- 
clusive of others, but should be used 
along with private and group discus- 
sions, and with parent conferences. 

2. Evaluating a pupil on the basis 
of carefully planned criteria, observa- 
tion, standardized tests, and other de- 
vices should be done only for the wel- 
fare of the child. 
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3. The report to parents and all 
other expressions of pupil evaluation 
should be based on the philosophy of 
education used by the teachers of the 
school. This should also be stated 
clearly on the forms used and should 
not merely be implied. 

4. Teachers need carefully planned 
criteria according to which they may 
guide children every school day. 

5. Faculty meetings should be con- 
ducted for the purpose of discussing 
how the planned evaluation devices 
can be co-operatively used to meet 
the needs of the children of the school. 

6. The child should chiefly be eval- 
uated according to his own ability. 

7. Various items should be checked 
under each subject area in report 
cards to parents and pupils. 

8. Many of the evaluation criteria 
can be explained to children by in- 
dividual and group guidance. 

9. The evaluation program should 
stress all areas of child growth, in- 
cluding the spiritual, physical, emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual areas. 

10. Realistic interpretations should 
be given to parents and pupils on 
their progress, stressing both notable 
achievements and weaknesses. 


AxBouT THE COLLECT AND THE LITURGY IN THE PASSIONTIDE. — The Collect 
is the title given to the brief prayer which is used in the liturgy after the Great 
Gloria or the Kyrie. During Lent, because the Gloria in Excelsis is omitted, the 
Collect comes right after the Kyrie Eleison. 

Collects are regulated very stricly in their use. So at Matins during Lent 

ou will always have first the Collect for the Day; second, the Collect for 
Ash Wednesday (which is used in every service during the Passiontide); and 
the invariable Collect for Grace. In the Later Service, Collect 1 or 13 is used as 
the introduction, followed by the Collect for Ash Wednesday and closing 
always with the Collect for the Day. These brief prayers were in former years 
spoken in unison. We are glad that we have recaptured at least a portion of this 


in the usage at Matins. — A. R. K. 


Developing Rapport Between Students and the Library 


Orro R. SpurcAT 


World-renowned libraries have be- 
come famous principally for their 
book collections. A high school li- 
brary, however, could not exist very 
long in a modern school if its con- 
tribution to educational objectives 
consisted mainly in a valuable array 
of books. Unless the library proves 
itself to be a functional institution in 
the school’s curriculum as well as in 
the school life of the student body, its 
worth would soon be questioned by 
progressive school authorities. A li- 
brary must be used by many students 
in order to give evidence of its right 
to continue. This consideration sug- 
gests the question: What are the pos- 
sibilities of getting more students to 
use the school-library facilities? 

Students will use what they like 
and understand as being of practical 
worth to them. Special emphasis will 
be given in this discussion to instilling 
a favorable attitude in the minds of 
students toward the library. In 
modern educational parlance, “estab- 
lishing rapport,” regarded as a prime 
requisite for a good learning situation, 
will be stressed as being essential also 
in the library. Rapport will be espe- 
cially important there because use of 
the library is generally a voluntary 
activity. 

In the field of education the poten- 
tial importance of a school library is 
always recognized. The various ac- 
crediting agencies, especially on the 
secondary level, have specific criteria 
for evaluating the role a library should 
play in a school’s organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and curricular offerings. 


Suffice it, then, to accept the library 
as an integral part of any school 
system. 

Libraries, perhaps mainly librarians, 
of the past several generations were 
slow to adjust their services to a 
changing clientele that included par- 
ticularly mass and democratic educa- 
tion. The archaic role of the library 
was one in which books were housed, 
carefully guarded, and used with ut- 
most reverence of awe and respect. 
Patrons who had the courage to enter 
the portals of a library for reasons 
other than for scholarly research, 
imagined or felt that their audacity 
was being regarded with suspicious 
questions and glances. An atmosphere 
of congeniality and freedom was not 
there. Rapport was not present. 
(This is not an indictment of all li- 
brarians of the past.) 

In our present age service and 
functionalism are the watchwords of 
progressive public libraries and school 
libraries as well. The utilitarian aspect 
of schools and education has become 
so important that a mere collection of 
library books and materials no longer 
satisfies the all-inclusive objectives of 
modern education. Unless good books, 
periodicals, and other materials are 
used by students as an integral phase 
of their educational development, a 
large acquisition record is surely to 
be questioned. Libraries are no 
longer to be regarded as a morgue or 
a storage bin of printed knowledge. 

Only rapport between students and 
the library will encourage use of li- 
brary materials. That is the reason 
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why service must be a basic aspect of 
a library philosophy. Service cannot 
be offered to empty libraries, nor can 
it be given to students who approach 
book stacks or the librarian’s desk 
with fear and trepidation. A rapport 
must be established that will en- 
courage the use of services and ma- 
terials that are available. Such an 
attitude is especially important among 
adolescents. 


NEGATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE LIBRARY 

The librarian and school admin- 
istrator would do well to become 
aware of the conditions that may 
make it difficult to establish rapport 
between the library and its users. On 
the high school level, students come 
to the library with a variety of pre- 
vious experiences. Those who have 
had no formal elementary library ex- 
perience or instruction approach the 
library with awe and timidity. Stu- 
dents who have had unpleasant con- 
tacts in the elementary school library 
will naturally have a negative atti- 
tude toward the high school library. 
Rapport is absent. 

The silent “morgue” atmosphere of 
a library is quickly detected and ad- 
vertised by students. In such a situa- 
tion rapport is non-existent. Students 
come to the library only out of sheer 
desperation when a curriculum as- 
signment is involved. 

The meticulous librarian who has 
all materials looking new — no frayed 
books, no loose pages in periodicals, 
no books lying on the tables, nothing 
out of its place anywhere — is too 
efficient for ordinary high school 
students. The library does not appear 
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human and livable. No wear indicates 
no use and, of course, no enjoyment. 
Such conditions are not conducive to 
rapport. 

Reading lists hung up in the library 
may be a deterrent to many students, 
especially if the papers are old, col- 
ored from age, and not up to date. 
Reading lists posted in the library are 
often the result of a well-meaning 
English teacher who at one time 
labored conscientiously to produce a 
choice of “required readings.” Too 
often the first compilation was the last. 

“Book reports” are usually more 
negative than positive in establishing 
good library habits. This is especially 
true with the cumbersome type of re- 
ports that do everything else but en- 
courage an enjoyment for reading a 
book. Insistence on reading the litera- 
ture of the old classics with no allow- 
ances for differences in reading abili- 
ties and interests develops an appre- 
ciation for “literature” in only a very 
few students. Many others who read 
the required classics are definitely 
steered away from other books they 
might be able to appreciate and enjoy. 

To establish rapport, a certain 
amount of liberty and freedom of 
selection must be allowed. When the 
stock of library materials is already 
known to be stereotyped and designed 
according to well-defined and limited 
patterns, students will not go there to 
satisfy special interests, for they will 
not expect to find what they look for. 
Lack of material for leisure-time read- 
ing develops an all-work and no-play 
attitude. When students realize that 
the library has nothing more to offer 
them than an extension of the class- 
room’s activities and assignments, they 
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will go elsewhere for relaxation and 
mental leisure. 

To a professional librarian it may 
appear strange to realize that often 
young people, also adults, have a cer- 
tain inward fear of approaching a 
large array of books, a “complicated” 
card catalog, or even an austere-look- 
ing librarian. But it is a fact that new 
patrons of a library are somewhat 
stupefied and stunnned when they 
realize that they want only one book 
out of thousands that seem to stare 
at them from the crowded and vault- 
ing shelves. The many more cards in 
the catalog trays appear to them as 
even a greater barrier that they must 
overcome before they can get the one 
book they really want. Being set 
down for the first time in New York 
City with its towering skyscrapers and 
seething masses of pedestrian and 
vehicle traffic would be a comparable 
experience. The suddenness is so awe- 
some that it is at first frightening. 
Rapport is not there. 


BREAKING DOWN BARRIERS OF 

NEGATIVE MENTAL ATTITUDES 

Remedies for many of the samples 
of the previously mentioned library 
ills are obvious to an alert librarian 
and administrator. The elimination of 
these rapport obstacles would go a 
long way toward establishing better 
attitudes toward the library. A li- 
brarian who thinks more of his pro- 
fession in terms of living people than 
of books with only covers and pages 
will readily see the educative value 
of creating rapport and proper mental 
attitudes toward the library. When 
students realize that the librarian is 
more concerned about them than 
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about books, education for life can 
begin. Rapport is being established. 

In a modern school the physical 
comforts in the library have usually 
been planned by an architect. They 
would include location in the build- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, equipment, 
and the like. Even in an old building, 
however, many deficiencies can be 
corrected by an alert librarian and 
administrator. When students know 
that their physical comforts are being 
given special consideration also in the 
library, they will show their apprecia- 
tion by using it. A good attitude is 
being developed. 

Accessibility to the library is often 
a problem in many schools. The li- 
brary may be too small for a large 
group during study-hall hours; re- 
strictions for use may be carefully 
limited by judicious distribution of 
“library passes”; the library may not - 
be open during all hours of the school 
day; or it may close with the dismissal 
bell of the last period. Such limita- 
tions develop more barriers than is 
often realized. A free and voluntary 
flow of students to the library is the 
best way to establish good library 
relations. 

A student's life is a busy one. Let 
us recognize it. Time is at a premium 
for a modern, active high school 
student. Therefore his opportunities 
to be in the library should be as many 
and as flexible as possible. Not all 
library activity need involve “re- 
search.” Leisure reading of periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, and “light” books 
may be the beginning of good library 
habits. Having the library open dur- 
ing the noon hour — some students 
can come only then — and an hour 
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after school will make the students 
realize that their time and convenience 
is being considered. Rapport is being 
established. 

“Fines” are a headache to any li- 
brarian. Where this practice has per- 
sistently and tenaciously held on as a 
means of collecting additional money, 
the librarian must resort to all the 
powers of his ingenuity, tact, and 
good public relations procedures to 
keep students coming back to the li- 
brary, especially after a heavy fine 
has been imposed on a book that has 
never circulated before nor was in 
demand at present. Often the time 
and effort required to collect and 
record fines is so great that it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile these activities with 
efficient use of a professionalist’s time. 
Fortunate are such librarians who 
have succeeded in eliminating the 
“fines per day” or at least have been 
able to delegate the collecting of them 
to another person. A planned pro- 
gram of developing citizenship, fair 
play, and consideration for the rights 
of others would be more in line with 
democratic and educational pro- 
cedures. When this is the objective, 
rapport is in the making. 

To expect high school students to 
feel at ease, especially in their cur- 
ricular use of library materials, with- 
out a planned program of acquainting 
them with the use and functions of the 
library is like throwing a youngster 
into deep water without having 
taught him to swim. He may drown, 
and he may not. The experience 
would certainly be hazardous. If the 
library is truly regarded as an integral 
part of the school’s curriculum offer- 
ings, then training in its use must be 
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an established prerequisite. Merely 
walking through the library and hav- 
ing the librarian point out where the 
periodicals are, where the card cata- 
log can be found, or a hasty remark 
about the Dewey Decimal System, is 
not sufficient orientation. Library use 
must be taught just like English and 
history or any other subject. The 
learning process is the same. It in- 
volves explanation followed by prac- 
tice and doing to determine how suc- 
cessful the teaching has been. As the 
intricacies of English and literature 
mount with the several years of high 
school, so also library usage becomes 
more complicated and should become 
more fascinating as the senior year 
and adulthood approach. For that 
reason a freshman course in library 
orientation should not conclude a 
student’s library training. Only as 
students feel increasingly more at 
home in the library will their mental 
attitude, their rapport, be conducive 
to continued and greater functional 
use. 

The library should not be a class- 
room. If it is, students will not be in- 
clined to come to it. An atmosphere 
of freedom, especially freedom of 
movement, should prevail. To expect 
adolescents to take an assigned seat 
and remain there for a fifty-minute 
period is expecting too much. Physi- 
cal rigidity will restrict and _ strait- 
jacket mental activity. A controlled 
movement is possible. An interesting 
magazine article may incite a slight 
conversation with a fellow student. 
What of it? Isn’t it good social train- 
ing to discuss your reading with some- 
one else? If the audibility is not ex- 
treme and disturbing, why even call 
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attention to it? A conversation corner, 
or better still a small “conference” 
room, would be ideal. 

To develop the ability to discern 
and make selections can be done only 
when restrictions and regulations are 
kept at a minimum. We want books 
and. periodicals to influence the think- 
ing of our young people. To do this, 
books must do more than just stare 
at us from the shelves. They must be 
handled, paged through, put aside, 
or perhaps read. Only by freedom of 
choice, according to interests, will the 
silent minds on the printed pages be 
able to have any effect. Only then 
will students begin to realize that 
books are really people who are con- 
versing with them through the me- 
dium of pages and words. Then books 
become alive. Then a rapport is being 
established not only between the 
students and the content of the books, 
but with the writers themselves. 

Students like to have a hand in 
running things in the school, and this 
includes the library. When students 
are at the circulation desk, checking 
attendance, shelving books, arranging 
periodicals, or keeping the library in 
order, their own and their school- 
mates interest is stimulated. The 
library becomes part of the student- 
body life. A large number and variety 
of student librarians can do much to 
create rapport. At the same time such 
arrangement gives the librarian time 
and opportunity to be with the stu- 
dents, to help them solve their book 
problems, and to guide them into 
special reading interests. 

If the library is generally accepted 
as being an integral part of the school, 
then the librarian must also be re- 
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garded an important person on the 
faculty. Too often students and 
faculty may not realize this. It is 
therefore wise for the librarian to be 
in close contact with instructors for 
curriculum objectives and  assign- 
ments. Also at faculty meetings and 
social gatherings the librarian should 
consider himself part of the school 
family. Students will regard the 
librarian more human if he at- 
tends student-body functions, athletic 
events, sponsors a party, or the like. 
All such activities tend toward better 
public relations, develop rapport, and 
bring more students to the library. 

Opportunities for developing stu- 
dent-body interests in the library will 
be found in the use of posters, ex- 
hibits, bulletin-board announcements, 
the school paper, audio-visual ma- 
terials, and assembly programs. Since 
the librarian must serve the entire 
student body, not just particular 
classes, he must be conscious of his 
all-inclusive influence. He must strive 
to be of service to all students, and to 
do this he must get them into the 
library before he can offer them the 
library's facilities. A functional library 
must have students in it, and the 
primary aim of the librarian should 
be to get them there and to keep them 
coming. Rapport between the stu- 
dents and the library will accomplish 
this. 

PROVIDING PERSONAL GUIDANCE 


The best advertising for rapport in 
the library will be the individuals who 
have received special guidance from 
the librarian. This is the professional 
work that librarians dream about. 
When students come to the librarian 
for special guidance, librarianship has 
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come into its own. It may be the 
suggesting of specific books because 
of an interest in horses, in hobby, in 
sports, in a career or a vocation, in 
a history assignment, or a term paper. 
‘Having been counseled, having been 
helped in fulfilling an assignment, or 
having enjoyed a book because of the 
librarian’s suggestion are inner satis- 
factions that students don’t keep to 
themselves. Not only will such be 
regular library patrons, but they will 
bring others. A rapport has been es- 
tablished that will continue to increase 
its sphere of influence as each addi- 
tional individual experiences new 
library enjoyment and satisfaction. 


ENCOURAGING A PERMANENT 
LIBRARY HABIT 


A high school librarian’s scope of 
influence may seem to be limited to 
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only four years. But that, I believe, 
is far from the truth. Just as the edu- 
cational objectives of curricular sub- 
jects aim to develop our boys and girls 
into worth-while adults, imbued with 
good citizenship ideals, even so library 
training will carry over into adult- 
hood. For most high school graduates 
the public library will be the only 
source to which they will have access 
if they will want to continue their edu- 
cational or personal interests. Their 
high school textbooks will climax their 
formal education, but a good library 
habit will enable them to continue to 
grow intellectually, culturally, socially. 
Rapport established in the school 
library tends to develop an abiding 
library habit that will enable indi- 
viduals to enjoy a fuller and richer 
adult life, which is a basic objective 
of our entire educational program. 


ScHOOLBOOK PRESENTS SOviET VIEW ON LUTHER. — In East German schools, 
books by Soviet authors, not in all cases too well translated, are now the rule. 
Thus, history is being taught through Soviet eyes. For instance, one history 
text devotes only 11 pages to Martin Luther and the Reformation. It mentions 
Luther briefly as a “partisan bourgeois who fought the Catholic church because 
he wanted to substitute for it a bourgeois church.” The sympathies of the 
author, E. A. Kosminski, lie with the peasants of that day. He treats the 
Peasants’ Revolt elaborately, indicating that its leader, Thomas Muenzer, and 
not Luther, was the central figure of the early 16th century. The defeat of 
the peasants, he says, insured the continuance of feudalism for years thereafter. 


The Christian Century, December 5, 1951 


Don’r Nectecr Praise. — “Ronny, I liked the way you let Billy play with 


your toys, today.” 


“Mary Ann, you picked just the right sweater to go with that skirt.” 

“You're getting to be a very good sport about things, Don.” 

Simple words, aren’t they? But how seldom we use them with our children! 
Too often, it’s... “Oh, Ronny, I’m getting sick and tired of your complaining!” 
Or, “Mary Ann, please be careful. You're going to spill that if you don’t watch 
out.” Or, “Don, how many times do I have to tell you not to do that?” 

In our eagerness to help our children learn to act as they should, we're 
likely to nag, blame, and correct. Some of that there must be, but a word of 
praise now and again will get us much farther, in the long run. 

Ernest G. OssorneE, The Family Scrapbook, p. 226 


The Call to Christian Schoolteaching * 


ALBERT E, GREENE, JR. 


Peter had his call to Christian 
service confirmed at an outdoor break- 
fast on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
Three times the risen Lord Jesus 
charged a humbled and repentant 
Peter with the care of His flock. Peter 
the evangelist, Peter the pastor, Peter 
the missionary, Peter the Bible teacher 
and Christian writer, can all be traced 
back to that memorable call as he 
walked with Jesus near the shore. 

“Feed My lambs,” the Lord in- 
structed Peter at that famous outdoor 
breakfast. This suggests an avenue of 
full-time service too long neglected. 
Most of Christ’s lambs are children. 
Admittedly, older people who have 
just been reborn are “lambs” too, but 
since most Christians are converted in 
their early years, most lambs are 
young in years as well as in grace. 

The work of the teacher in the 
Christian day school is to feed Christ’s 
lambs so that they grow up into strong, 
eammest Christians. As such, the work 
is a calling from God which deserves 
prayerful consideration by conse- 
crated Christian young people. 

Have you met Jesus Christ and 
heard His call to serve? Then, when 
you think of the mission field or the 
pastorate or the other avenues of 
Christian service, think also of the 
Christian day school. 

“But,” someone may say, “school- 
teaching is secular work. How can 
you call that Christian service?” 

I do not believe that He who was 
called the Lamb of God would agree 
that biology is a “secular” subject. 


He who is called “the Rock which 
followed them” (1 Corinthians 10:3) 
and “the Water of Life” would sternly 
rebuke us for calling nature study a 
“secular” subject. He who is the 
“Word of God” would resist the im- 
plication that language study is 
“secular.” According to the Bible, the 
world which God has created is full 
of His glory. 

To regard any part of His creation 
as “secular” or independent of God is 
to rob Him of His glory. Secularism 
is a lie of the devil, invented to rob 
us of the life-giving knowledge of 
God. When we teach our children, or 
allow them to be taught, that there 
are certain large areas in life which 
may be adequately studied without 
any reference to God, we help the 
devil work in their souls. There are 
no “secular” subjects in God’s view. 
All His creation and all His providen- 
tial works reveal His glory. Once our 
sin-blinded eyes are opened by the 
Gospel, we begin to see the stamp of 
His glorious beauty upon all that He 
has made. And “secular” subjects, in 
the sense of things which are inde- 
pendent of God, cease to exist for us. 
They never did exist for God. 


God’s people in Old Testament 
times would have been shocked at 


* In HIS, November, 1951, a student 
magazine of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. Editor: C. Stacey Woods, 1444 
North Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. Copy- 
right 1951 by Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship. Used by permission of HIS. 
Submitted by A. C. Stellhorn, who charac- 
terizes the article as “an important con- 
tribution to our philosophy of education.” 
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the suggestion that any phase of the 
education of their children could be 
divorced from the true view of God. 
They believed the Scripture which 
says that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” (i. e., its foun- 
dation stone, its very heart). Our 
Christian forefathers in this country 
felt the same way. And it is time that 
we, in this respect, should “awake to 
righteousness and sin not.” Teaching 
all the school subjects, including Bible, 
in a Christian way will lead our chil- 
dren to see and know our glorious, 
saving God both in the Bible and in 
all His works. This is a legitimate and 
highly honorable field of full-time 
Christian service. 

This is a challenging field. It may 
help to bring the challenge into focus 
if we consider three aspects of it: the 
need of Christian schoolteaching, the 
opportunity of it, and the command 
for it. 


The Need 

Christian schoolteachers are needed 
because our children are in danger 
without the Christian school. They 
are in danger from something which 
has escaped the notice of most Protes- 
tants in much the same way as germs 
escaped notice centuries ago. People 
could not imagine that something so 
small could be responsible for the 
fearful ravages of disease. So we have 
overlooked the fact that the seemingly 
insignificant neglect of God and His 
Word in the education of modern 
America is really responsible for the 
festering sores and mortal moral 
wounds uncovered by the Kefauver 
Committee and by almost every day’s 
newspaper. We have a generation of 
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school children who are physically the 
healthiest in the world and spiritually 
the sickest in history. They are being 
educated without God! Microbes in 
our children’s bodies can at worst lead 
to physical death; microbes of God- 
ignoring education in their souls can 
lead to eternal death. We cannot in- 
sist upon Christian education for the 
public at large; but at the same time 
we must not neglect it for our chil- 
dren. Their souls are in danger! I be- 
lieve Christian education is neither 
a luxury nor an option; it is an 
imperative. 

Christian schoolteachers are needed 
also because of the great formative 
power they possess in the lives of their 
pupils. They are like the tool and die 
makers of modern industry. Think of 
a great automobile plant shut down 
for retooling. The designers have 
completed their drawings for a new 
model. The tool and die makers set 
up the presses and the machinery to 
embody the necessary changes. They 
work in relative quiet and seclusion. 
Then the rumble and roar of produc- 
tion begins again, and thousands upon 
thousands of shining new automobiles 
come off the assembly lines, each one 
bearing the impress of the designers, 
placed there by the tool and die 
makers. So the Christian day school 
teacher has the opportunity of shaping 
the mental tools of his or her pupils 
according to the plans of God so that 
every production of those pupils 
throughout life may be molded by the 
Spirit of God according to the Word 
of God and may bear the stamp of the 
will of God upon it. 


The world knows the power of 
teaching. The educational machinery 
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of our country has been quietly re- 
tooling for two decades now to pro- 
duce a new model. The actions of 
modern young Americans reveal all 
too plainly the stamp of this new de- 
sign. It is a man-exalting, luxury- 
loving, earthly-minded, God-ignoring 
design. Can we neglect the formative 
possibilities of the Christian day 
school, the opportunity of developing 
strong men and women of Christian 
character and conviction, of Christian 
standards and leadership, in a world 
so sorely in need of them, and still 
face our God with a clear conscience? 
There is great need for gifted, con- 
secrated Christian teachers. 


The Opportunity 

As the need for Christian day school 
teachers is a crying one, so their op- 
portunity is a golden one. It is so in 
several aspects. 

First, there is an unfettered range 
of subject matter. The teacher stands 
unashamed and untrammeled on the 
glorious fact that God is the Creator 
and Sustainer of all things, that man 
is made in His image, and, although 
ruined in sin, he can be redeemed and 
restored in Christ. They are perfectly 
free to explore for themselves and to 
impart to their pupils the glorious fact 
that God has revealed Himself in all 
that He has made. 

Arithmetic is for them no longer 
merely a collection of abstract rules 
and number facts. Arithmetic is a 
reflection of the orderliness of God. 
Solving arithmetic problems speaks to 
them of the infinite wisdom of God, 
who can solve all tangles and who has 
solved the most complicated dilemma 
of all in His masterly plan for the sal- 
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vation of sinners. Science is no longer 
cold and hard. It is an exploration of 
the thoughts of God — “thinking His 
thoughts after Him.” History becomes 
“His story” as the providential hand of 
God in the events of this earth is 
recognized. In the hands of the con- 
secrated and trained Christian teacher, 
education can become what God 
meant it to be: the path to an ever- 
deepening knowledge of God, to a 
well-founded Christian character, and 
to a life in which every faculty is de- 
veloped in Christ and devoted to 
Christ. 

The Christian teacher also has a 
unique opportunity in the matter of 
motivating the learning process. 
Human motivation is ordinarily lim- 
ited to the two kinds illustrated in the 
classical example of the donkey — en- 
ticed with a carrot from the front or 
beaten with a stick from behind. De- 
sire for reward and fear of punish- 
ment are selfish motives, but they are 
the only ones which will work with 
sinful, self-centered humans. To the 
Christian day school teacher is opened 
the thrilling possibility of motivating 
students with a desire to work for 
God’s glory rather than for selfish gain. 
The value of studies is not measured 
now merely in terms of preparation 
for a good job or for personal happi- 
ness or social welfare, but above all 
it is measured by the fact that God 
has revealed Himself in all His works 
(which studies deal with), and there- 
fore to study those works properly is 
to grow in the knowledge of Him 
“whom to know aright is life eternal.” 

Further, the Christian teacher works 
in a most responsive field. It is part of 
the nature of children to be respon- 
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sive. God made them of soft clay so 
that they may be shaped to His glory. 
The children of the Christian homes 
of America comprise the most fertile 
and at the same time probably the 
-most neglected mission field in the 
world. At great expense and personal 
sacrifice we send missionaries to all 
the world —and we should do so— 
but at the same time we turn the 
pliable minds and souls of our 
precious children over to an educa- 
tional system which is by law non- 
religious and therefore anti-Christian. 
These children are the part of God’s 
vineyard into which He is calling 
Christian day school teachers to labor. 

Finally, the Christian schoolteacher 
works for a high end. If the work of 
the sculptor who turns a block of 
stone into the replica of some great 
hero be an honored one, what shall we 
say of the work of the Christian 
teacher who molds young lives so 
that they voluntarily and for eternity 
reveal the glorious image of God their 
Savior? It is their high privilege to 
lead the children so to know God in 
creation and Scripture that the re- 
demptive and restorative work of the 
Lord Jesus is made effective in their 
lives by the Holy Spirit, and they 
grow up to reflect in lives of yielded- 
ness the glory of our great God. Truly, 


here is a mission field to challenge us! 


The Command 

All these aspects of the challenge of 
Christian schoolteaching would lack 
decisiveness, however, except for one 
final fact, namely, it is the clear com- 
mand of God that children of Chris- 
tians should be brought up to recog- 
nize Him in all things. God lends 
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children to parents, and He makes 
certain requirements concerning their 
care. “And these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart; and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up” (Deuteronomy 
6:6-7). In other words, the child is 
to be taught at all times and in all 
places in the light of God’s revealed 
Word. Again, “Train up a child in 
the way he should go” (Proverbs 
22:6). Train him to look at all studies 
and at all of life as God looks at them. 
“Fathers . . . bring them up [your 
children] in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:4). 
The discipline and instruction of 
Christian children are to be distinc- 
tively Christian. These are commands 
of God. They cannot be fulfilled by 
sending our children for the 10,000 
hours of their elementary and secon- 
dary education to be trained in a 
viewpoint of life which neglects and 
denies the very existence of our God 
and Savior. 

Most Christian parents have not the 
time nor the training to teach their 
children all the subjects of the school 
curriculum even if the law did allow 
them to do so. But they are still held 
responsible by God for the education 
their children receive. So they are 
turning to the Christian school. It is 
intended to be an extension of the 
Christian home. In its instruction and 
discipline it is God-centered and 
saturated with the viewpoint of the 
Bible. Given a true Christian day 
school, Christian parents may send 
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their children to it and feel they are 
obeying the command of Christ. 

To sum up, then, there is tremen- 
dous need, golden opportunity, and 
divine command for the calling of the 
Christian day school teacher. It is 
not an easy calling. It combines ele- 
ments of the pastor’s work, the mis- 
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sionary’s work, and the Bible teacher's 
work. It has much of the responsi- 
bility of Christian parenthood about it, 
And it has difficulties and demands 
enough to call for the highest type of 
Christian character and living. It is 
indeed a challenging calling. 


Have you considered it? 


¢$¢ 


Goop TEACHING 1s GorInc ON — 


If the children seem devoid of tension, if they are free in speaking, express- 


ing opinions, moving. 


If the pupils seem to regard the teacher as a friend, rather than as a task- 


master. 


If there is some humor, some laughter, when appropriate. 

If courtesy is the accepted mode of behavior. 

If the pupils, as evidenced by their eyes, are interested and eager. 

If every opportunity for emphasis on good character is seized. 

If assignments, reasonable in length and difficulty, are made distinctly and 


explained clearly. 


If directions are given while quiet reigns, before supplies are passed or books 


opened. 


If frequent opportunity is offered for the pupil to ask, as well as to answer. 
If the class activity involves every pupil, showing good pupil participation. 
If a question is put to the entire class before an individual pupil is asked to 


respond, stimulating thinking. 


If the single question elicits several responses. 

If pupils recite more than the teacher does. 

If opportunities are offered for creative activity. 

If, when drill is necessary, it is made interesting. 

If pupils are challenged and encouraged, rather than bored and discouraged. 
If pupils are working in pairs, using the plan, “Each one teach one; the 


brighter helps the slower.” 


If the pupils are working in groups, giving evidence of attention to individ- 


ual differences. 


If each pupil, the bright as well as the dull, is expected, urged, exhorted to 


do his very best. 


If a pupil is praised when he has done his best, whether the achievement is 


great or ever so slight. 


If teaching aids are employed when appropriate. 
If the teacher clearly knows his subject thoroughly. 
If the teacher has the God-given knack of making crystal clear what he is 


trying to put across. 


If, when the teacher does not know, his answer is, “Well, let’s find out!” 


If what is being taught is worth while, contributing definitely to the goals 
of education in a democracy. — Epcar M. Finck, “What Do We Mean by Good 
Teaching?” in The Nation’s Schools, December, 1951, p. 87. 


Growth and Development of the Youngster 
Cuartes E. STINDEL, M. D. 


The physiologic processes which 
lead to normal maturation are ex- 
_tremely complex. They involve a 
multiplicity of nutritional, hormonal, 
and extrinsic factors — the inter- 
mingled effects of which determine 
the individual’s genetic destiny. It is 
only this constitutional heritage that 
limits the variations which might be 
produced by disease or abnormal 
physiology. It must be stated at the 
outset that growth and development 
are not synonymous terms. 

Growth is accomplished by cellular 
multiplication, with increase in num- 
ber and size of tissue units. The con- 
tinual multiplication of the chicken 
heart cells in Dr. Alexis Carrel’s po- 
tentially immortal tissue culture is an 
outstanding example of pure growth. 
This experimental situation lacks the 
guiding force and stimulus to dif- 
ferentiation which, in the body, would 
result in the development of a mature, 
functioning heart muscle. Most ma- 
lignant tumors behave in a similar 
manner. 

Development, on the other hand, is 
that process which leads to differentia- 
tion into specialized functional tissues 
and which normally occurs concur- 
rently with growth. A thorough un- 
derstanding of these two processes is 
an important aid in the differential 
diagnosis of the child who is well 
grown but poorly developed from one 
that is poorly grown but well de- 
veloped. 

Maturation may be defined as the 
process, or end result, of normal 


growth and development. 


Each cell in the human body con- 
tains some 44,000 pairs of genes which 
provide the organism with the scheme 
for future performance. This genetic 
pattern is an expression of change in 
the individual’s immediate and distant 
ancestry and for his progeny in the 
future. These changes are selected 
and propagated in the family tree 
under the modifying influence of ex- 
trinsic and environmental factors, such 
as climate, disease, dietary habits, 
social habits, etc. 

It is by this endless mutation and 
selection that racial and family char- 
acteristics are maintained or altered. 
The over-all trend in this process is 
for improved adaptation, but some- 
times individuals with conspicuous 
congenital anomalies are produced 
without previous family predisposi- 
tion. Mutations or changes may well 
occur in utero as a result of maternal 
virus infections, Rh incompatibilities, 
malnutrition, heavy exposure to cos- 
mic or X ray, and perhaps many other 
damaging influences, 

The exact biological mechanism by 
which family traits are made apparent 
in the developing individual is poorly 
understood. Genes are complex ag- 
gregates of protein, and they probably 
have some enzyme or hormonal ac- 
tivity within the cell. Because our 
knowledge of the mechanism is so in- 
complete, further discussion is un- 
warranted. 

The physiology of growth and de- 
velopment is vitally affected by the 
endocrine glands, or glands of internal 
secretion. A brief mention of some 
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of the most important of these might 
not be amiss: pituitary, thyroid, para- 
thyroids, testicles (or male gonads), 
ovaries (or female gonads), adrenals, 
pancreas. 

Nutritional deficiencies, both in es- 
sential elements and in total calories, 
are frequent causes of inadequate 
growth and development in children. 
Severe dietary restrictions incident to 
the management of the allergic child 
often cause deficient maturation. Lack 
of appetite of mild or moderate de- 
gree may be seen in organically 
healthy children who suffer from 
parental rejection, delinquency, or 
mental deficiency. Not only do the 
glands of internal secretion affect the 
utilization of available nutrients, but 
they themselves are directly in- 
fluenced by states of malnutrition. 
Several investigators have studied 
large groups of children who were 
deprived of sufficient foodstuffs dur- 
ing the war years. The conspicuous 
clinical picture was not so much 
cachexia and wasting, but rather a 
general deficiency in stature and de- 
velopment — the genitals suffering first 
and chiefly. If this period of restricted 
intake is prolonged, the changes may 
become irreversible, and after restitu- 
tion of an adequate diet, a normal 
growth increment may never again be 
achieved. 

During the infant’s existence in 
utero, growth is the most rapid of 
any period of life — two cells in ap- 
proximately nine months give rise to 
an infant at birth some seven to seven 
and one half pounds in weight! Now, 
during the first year of actual life, 
linear growth continues to proceed 
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rapidly. In the years following, the 
annual increment gradually decreases 
except for the puberal period, at 
which time there is a temporary ac- 
celeration. For example, growth is ap- 
proximately three and one quarter 
inches during the fourth year, but by 
the eleventh year, growth has de- 
celerated to about one and three 
quarter inches per year. At the time 
of maximal puberal growth, which is 
usually thirteen years for the female 
and fifteen for the male, the rate again 
rises to about three and one quarter 
inches. It must be recalled, however, 
that almost all disease processes of 
significant severity and chronicity will 
alter maturation. Retarded growth 
and development are simply signs of 
disordered physiology, and an etio- 
logic diagnosis must be made before 
proper treatment can be instituted. 
For example, it is quite possible that 
the shortness of stature which is char- 
acteristic of some Oriental, Latin- 
American, and Mediterranean peoples 
is a trait caused by persistent dietary 
inadequacy throughout many genera- 
tions. American Japanese are two 
inches or more taller than their Island 
ancestors. If this is true, it is un- 
doubtedly due to the more optimal 
diets available in this country. 

The history of previous illnesses and 
dietary habits deserves detailed con- 
sideration. Both the character of the 
food and the total caloric intake 
should be investigated. Previous 
height and weight measurements will 
often give a clue to the age at which 
the deficiency of growth began. 
Physical examination should be done 
carefully with special attention to the 
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general body configuration and the 
development of the musculature, 
brain, and primary and secondary 
sexual characteristics. 


Frequently diagnosis as well as 
prognosis is possible after a careful 
history and physical examination. 
More frequently, however, some 
laboratory investigation is in order. 
A complete blood count, urinalysis, 
and serologic tests for syphilis are 
necessary. If one suspects a pituitary 
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gland disorder, X ray studies of the 
skull and sugar tolerance tests are of 
value. X ray of the wrist for bone 
age is a very useful procedure, but it 
does not give one a clue to the etiology 
or cause of retarded development. Of 
course, many other laboratory aids 
must be sought when the clinical 
examination indicates the possibility 
of intestinal parasites, tuberculosis, 
liver or pancreatic disease, or other 
chronic afflictions. 


Tue Lecrions. — The portions of Scripture read in the service are called 
the Lections; more particularly in the morning service, they are known as the 
Epistle and the Gospel. According to the testimony of St. Jerome, Hippolytus, 
a pupil of Clement of Alexandria, already gave a collection of lections in his 
Canon Paschalis. This collection, along with that of Mamercus and Musaeus, 
have been lost. Of those that have come down to us, the oldest is the Lec- 
tionarium Gallicanum of the VI Century, and the next oldest is the Lectionarius 
per Circulum Anni, ascribed to Jerome. The Lectionarum Romanum, belonging 
in its original constituent parts to the VI Century, contained appointed lessons 
which agree in the main with our Epistles and Gospels. 

Since, therefore, these lessons come to us from about the year 590, we see 
that they have a long history. Lutherans, although admitting weaknesses, de- 
fended and kept the system of reading these lessons. Almost all the church 
Orders of the Lutherans abided by them, while the Swiss leaders, Zwingli, 
Calvin, and Bullinger, abolished them and substituted a consecutive reading to 
go through the whole Scripture. Many churches are now also re-introducing 
the Old Testament lesson before the Epistle and the Gospel. Pay special atten- 
tion to the readings of the Passiontide. They are extremely valuable. 
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Ruray ScHoou Survey. — A recent nationwide survey of rural schools by 
the New York Times indicates that many states are neglecting their children. 
It shows that about half the nation’s 26 million public-school children attend 
rural schools. During the next ten years the rural nonfarm population is ex- 


pected to increase by 67 per cent. 


Visits to representative rural schools disclose almost shocking conditions. 
Nearly 3% million children are being deprived of adequate education because 
of inadequate buildings, poorly-trained teachers, double sessions, and part- 
time instruction. It is not unusual in rural areas to find children attending 
schools a century old, poorly ventilated, unsanitary — even firetraps. 

Altho there are large numbers of well-trained, competent, hard-working 
rural teachers in the nation today, at the same time some of the worst teachers 


are found in rural areas. 


The survey revealed one bright spot in rural education: the reorganization 
of school districts and the consolidation of rural schools. These schools are dis- 
appearing at the rate of about 7500 a year. 

Education Digest, November, 1951, p. 39 
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Listening to Music 
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As old as program music is the dis- 
cussion concerning its artistic value. 
This music with commentaries has 
always led to further commen- 
taries, and the voices in the discussion 
have at times been very animated. 
Program music is pure jugglery and 
illusion, say its foes. The art of 
music loses its unique quality if it is to 
be tied to extra-musical ideas. If the 
program is not known, the composi- 
tion becomes a formless and unin- 
telligible jumble, and if known, we 
cannot listen quietly to the music, we 
are compelled all the while to get our 
bearings in the program to make out 
what really happens in the tone tor- 
rent, and we always fail of success. 
The composition suddenly ends, and 
the listener has recognized only half 
of the story, or he may have been 
able to identify in the tone passages 
all the details of the program and is 
delighted with what he believes to be 
the final climax — then, quite amazed, 
he finds that the piece still goes on 
for ten or fifteen minutes. If we are 
to enjoy a piece of program music, we 
should have a conference with the 
composer to find out what he meant 
with each passage in the strings and 
each tooting in the horns, and the 
enjoyment we eventually receive at 
the hearing becomes anything but 
musical. We listen, bound hand and 


foot as it were, and see visions dic- 
tated by the program. But this is to 
disclaim all artistic value in the music, 
to make of it a slave and a clown. 
Music needs no such assistance to be 
effective. It is an art which, so to 
speak, turns directly to the nerves. 
It stirs, without any programmatic 
sorcery, emotional perceptions in the 
listener, which may not be determined 
and classified directly as to their na- 
ture, but which are sufficient enjoy- 
ment and enjoyment of a kind which 
no other branch of art can produce. 
This Beethoven understood, and so 
he advised for his Pastoral Symphony 
“more feeling than painting.” 

With reasoning such as this you 
condemn not only instrumental pro- 
gram music, but also all vocal music, 
especially opera, the advocates of 
program music protest. Even if the 
music has not directly become the 
slave of the text, it cannot, neverthe- 
less, be regarded as more than its 
equal, and its existence and defense 
hangs on the text. Indeed there have 
been composers who have maintained 
that the music is the essential thing 
in an opera and that it is quite im- 
material what words are sung; the 
principal thing is to sing well. After 
Wagner such an opinion could hardly 
assert itself again. When Mozart, 
speaking of his Die Entfiihrung aus 
dem Serail, wrote to his father that 
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“in an opera the text must to all in- 
tents and purposes be the obedient 
daughter of the music,” this must not 
be misunderstood. To Mozart the 
music meant the theatrical backbone 
in the drama, that which gave life 
and spirit to the drama. A report by 
an English physician, Dr. Barrington, 
is of interest. He states that when he 
asked the young Mozart to improvise 
on the terms “affetto” and “perfido” he 
became almost frantically enthusiastic 
and produced tuneful compositions of 
great beauty, which characterized 
remarkably the mental states these 
two terms indicate. There is a place 
in The Marriage of Figaro which 
shows that Mozart did not shun direct 
musical punning in the spirit of the 
old program music. This occurs in 
Figaro’s great aria in the last act, 
where he bursts out when he believes 
himself deceived by Susanna, and 
pronounces a dreadful condemnation 
on the whole of womankind. He raves 
about their fickleness and sings: “And 
the rest you know, the rest you know.” 
At these words two French horns 
sound a scoffing fanfare — two horns, 
this is the particular attribute of the 
‘whole, while alone the one of the 
factors means nothing and is capable 


of nothing without the other. 

We can think of a place in the first 
act of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger von 
Nirnberg where the goldsmith, Pog- 
ner, sings about the mirth and glee 
of the coming Midsummer Day. Here 
the music is tranquil, tuneful, and 
poignant — here we have the lovely 
“midsummer motive.” What emotions 
do we experience as we listen to this 
music? Very likely they are vague 
and indefinite. But the music does 
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not make us feel sad, nor especially 
gay. We are not in any way dis- 
agreeably affected, on the contrary, 
but closer explanation of the pleasure 
may be difficult to offer. If and when 
we know that the “program” of this 
music can be expressed in the word 
midsummer, may not our enjoyment 
of it be increased, may we not ex- 
perience in this singularly satisfying 
music the joy, the fullness, and the 
richness of this delightful season 
called midsummer? Does not the 
music attain a deeper meaning by this 
program explanation, does it not 
thereby offer much more than if we 
had listened with vague and indefinite 
feelings of pleasure? Would not a 
great deal of music gain by a like 
programmatic orientation, e. g., the 
very long Bruckner symphonies? All 
in all, does not a program help to 
make the listening easier and in every 
way more profitable — when once we 
have gotten at the relations between 
the program and its musical cor- 
respondents? Fundamentally perhaps 
all music is program music. Very 
likely something very definite stirred 
in the mind of the composer when the 
idea of a composition was born, and 
the composition will naturally bear 
the impress of this mental stir and 
its cause. Often the background of 
a composition may be quite clear 
without any elucidations, but whether 
it is or is not, the composer need not 
turn his art into something boorish 
if he stated just what impelled him 
to write a certain composition. 

The discussion for and against 
program music is very much like all 
discussions — in their own way both 
parties are right. It is natural that 
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music should readily adapt itself as 
complement to other arts, to the art 
of poetic composition (the opera), to 
the art of dancing (the ballet), and to 
the imitative arts (the motion pic- 
tures). As complement! For in such 
a work of art as an opera, music alone 
is not wholly responsible for the 
artistic effect; the stage action and the 
scenic setting also share in this. But 
in a piece of complex program music, 
as, for instance, Dukas’ The Sor- 
cerer's Apprentice, music alone must 
perform all the parts, describe how 
the apprentice contemplates starting 
the magic, interpret his doubt and 
daring decision, express the magic 
formula, depict how the broom fetches 
water, the increasing flow of the 
water, the anxiety of the apprentice 
over not being able to stop the misery, 
his attack on the broom with a hatch- 
et, at which he got two halves of the 
nuisance, both of them carrying water, 
his desperation, his cry of distress, the 
return home of the master, and the 
final warding off of a complete 
catastrophe. Thus the music itself is 
to be action, repartees, scenery — and 
music. Can it do all this? We must 
realize that the art of music as such 
is unable to do anything whatever in 
this way, must not become too free 
and vigorous of action, must not be- 
come a greatly variegated succession 
of incidents and sentiments. The 
strange and wonderful power of music 
to intensify an impression reaches its 
greatest and most beautiful effect 
through concentration and uniformity. 
Because of this such works as Bee- 
thoven’s “Fifth” and Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” possess greater artistic 
strength than Bruckner’s and Mahler’s 
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immensely dynamic and drawn-out 
symphonies — which is not to say that 
these works are devoid of artistic 
value. It is*the lack of concentration 
and uniformity which makes certain 
great musical works so indigestible. 
This has led program musicians with 
more musical and less scholarly atti- 
tude toward their art to keep Bee- 
thoven’s “more feeling than painting” 
in mind and not prescribe detailed 
programs for their music, but only 
indicate by a heading the prevailing 
mood or feeling in the composition 
and concentrate the music on this 
idea. By the heading “III Beaufort” 
and the explanation that the composi- 
tion does not intend to describe the 
roar of the sea, the motion of the 
waves, etc., but only seeks to express 
the feeling of liberation and delight 
experienced when the sails in the 
leading wind are filled with a brisk 
summer breeze, Uuno Klami, the dis- 
tinguished Finnish composer, did not 
hamper the imagination of the lis- 
tener, but only gave it a motive in a 
certain direction, and so each listener 
can with the support of his own ex- 
perience in the desired pleasure en- 
joy the composition. In such a work 
we get very close to absolute music, 
i. e., the music that lacks completely 
all indication concerning the content, 
and which according to its external 
form is called a symphony, a sonata, 
a fugue, a suite, and so on. The boun- 
dary between absolute music and 
program music is fluid — not fixed. 


How should we listen to absolute 
music, concerning whose particular 
content the composer has not left any 
information? Shall we fabricate a 
program of our own? Shall we write 
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into the tone passages incidents and 
moods, as Arnold Schering did about 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata? 


This we can certainly do if thereby 
we get more out of the composition 
and if our musical enjoyment and un- 
derstanding thereby becomes deeper 
and more intensive. In some cases 
we can hardly avoid doing this, be- 
cause certain tone combinations, 
rhythms, and sounds are so definitely 
associated with certain things, inci- 
dents, and feelings. The beginning of 
the Scherzo in Bruckner’ Fourth 
Symphony, for instance, may easily 
lead our thoughts to woodland and 
hunting because of its rhythm and its 
orchestration for French horns and 
trumpets, although he has suggested 
nothing about it. But if we make up 
a detailed program for each composi- 
tion we listen to, we should keep this 
to ourselves, bearing in mind that 
these are our own personal ideas, 
which may only very slightly agree 
with those of the composer. Many 
writers and teachers forget these 
things when they sail forth in their 
interpretations and analyses of music 
works, forget completely that it is not 
the composer that speaks in these 
analyses. And Arnold Schering’s at- 
tempts to elevate his whims to the 
rank and credit of science, of actual 
truths, without having any trust- 
worthy support for such assertions 
from Beethoven himself in his own 
statements or annotations, is quite 
fantastic in egotistical contention. It 
may of course be very entertaining to 
inform ourselves as to his program 
for Beethoven’s music, and those who 
want to hear this music in Schering’s 
way may do so; but it must be defi- 
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nitely emphasized that we can enjoy 
Beethoven's great art without being 
a follower of a gospel of Schering’s 
sort, indeed, it may have been Bee- 
thoven’s intention that thus it should 
be done. 


Comparatively few may be those 
who really feel the need of a program 
for all music and who form associa- 
tions of non-musical character, beauti- 
ful or dreary landscapes, dramatic 
scenes, and so on. Everyone could 
perhaps train himself in that direction, 
but what would be gained thereby? 
Nothing positive; we would only re- 
duce the art of music from being 
object to being means. 

Modern psychology sets forth five 
types of musical persons as regards 
the manner and method of under- 
standing music, types which are to be 
found among creative artists as well 
as among those who come in contact 
with music only as listeners. The first 
type is the purely sensual person to 
whom music is simply sensuous irri- 
tation, and who is excessively elated 
by the mere fullness and beauty of 
the sound. A wholly different group is 
the one that is generally referred to 
as the motor type. To an individual 
of this type music becomes an impulse 
to motion. To him the rhythm means 
more than the musical sound, and in 
a rather one-sided way he experiences 
everything in music as motion. A third 
type is the imaginative person, who 
must picture something to himself 
when listening to music. This is the 
lover of program music and _ tone 
painting. A fourth type is the emo- 
tional or impulsive person, to whom 
the foremost value of music consists 
in being able to stimulate emotional 
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life and excite certain inward feelings; 
to whom music and its different forms 
release a dionysiac, emotional frenzy. 
The fifth type is the matter-of-fact 
person, who treats all experiences in- 
tellectually. He analyzes and classifies 
his musical impressions, and thus he 
derives great pleasure and enjoyment. 
Music is to him an intellectual game, 
so to speak, in which, although deeply 
interested, he does not participate 
emotionally, but intellectually. 

Seldom is any one of these music 
enjoyment types to be found unmixed. 
In this respect most persons may be 
a combination of two or more of these 
types. If any type is to be looked 
upon as a leading type, to which most 
of them may be referred, perhaps the 
fourth, the emotional person, would 
be considered. Undoubtedly most 
persons experience music directly 
through the agency of their emotions 
and nervous system. 

From this follows that all talking at 
great length about different ways of 
listening to music for the purpose of 
offering some sort of advice really is 
idle pains. The one who offers such 
advice does so marked by the listening 
type to which he himself belongs, and 
this can hardly be followed by a per- 
son belonging to another listening 
type. The path of listening toward 
more intimate contact with, and un- 
derstanding of, music each one must 
travel in his own way. 

If we listen assiduously and atten- 
tively to music of different types and 
styles, we will gradually discover a 
lot of things which are common to all 
listeners. We will discover, for in- 
stance, that a composer of the eight- 
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eenth century and one of the nine- 
teenth, Mozart and Brahms for 
instance, express themselves quite 
differently, even when they want to 
say the same thing and are inspired 
by similar moods and feelings. We 
notice that the music of Bach and 
Beethoven is in its outward form often 
quite different, that Schumann and 
Grieg in compositions of about the 
same outward form often speak 
widely different musical languages, 
and that the orchestral coloring in a 
symphony by Bruckner is different 
from that in one by Haydn. We dis- 
cover that which is generally called 
style in music, i. e., that in the tone 
language which is a product of the 
composer’s personality and the atti- 
tude of his age to the art of music. 
There is an interaction between a 
composer's style and the general cul- 
tural and artistic status of his own 
times. If he is a great creative artist, 
he may fix and direct and even change 
the attitude of his own times toward 
his art, but the age in which he lives 
is certainly never without influence 
upon this his intention. This inter- 
action has created the different musi- 
cal styles, the different musical forms, 
the varying structure of the orchestra 
throughout the ages and the changing 
treatment of the different instru- 
ments, the changing relation between 
the text and the music in opera and 
oratorio, and so on. But is it necessary 
to know about the different musical 
forms and styles, i. e., to know music 
history, in order to take pleasure in 
music? No, we can of course still 
enjoy music, each one according to his 
own way of listening, but the under- 
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standing becomes deeper and the en- 
joyment in some way more intensive 
if we know something about such 
things; we hear more in a composition 
when we know something about the 
composer's style and personality. To 
an interested but unprepared listener 
of today it may seem that a com- 
parison with regard to the pathetic 
and the tragic between, for instance, 
Mozart's G Minor Symphony and 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique is quite 
unjustifiable; so much more intensely 
pain-filled seems to him the Russian’s 
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work; but if he knows something 
about the difference between the tone 
language of the two great masters, 
determined by time, milieu, and per- 
sonal attitude to the art of music, and 
thus understands that the G Minor 
Symphony is Mozart’s Pathetique, 
then may open to him hitherto un- 
known worlds and values of beauty 
in Mozart’s work, and Tschaikowsky’s 
superiority in this particular respect 
will no longer seem to him so obvious. 
The listener appraises the works and 
their details correctly. 


SarcasM. — No one can deny that at times children need to be corrected. 
They make mistakes, say and do things about which parents must do something. 
Most youngsters are sensitive, too. It is hard for them to be criticized or pun- 
ished. Resentment over what seems unfair treatment is not uncommon. Con- 
scientious parents have a hard time knowing what is best to do. 


Of one thing we can be sure. Sarcasm may be effective in squelching 
the young sprout when he seems to be getting too big for his britches, but it 


wounds too deeply to justify its use. 


Such comments as, “You really think you’re something, don’t you?” when 
Junior has been proudly telling of some exploit at school, or “What a wonder- 
ful help that was!” to the youngster who drops a dish that he was washing, 
are examples of the kind of sarcasm that has no place with children. 


So, though you're tempted when something irritating happens, it will pay 
to put the curb on sarcasm. If it’s used often, the child’s self-esteem will be 
badly battered. — Ernest G, Ossorne, The Family Scrapbook, p. 204. 


PraisE CAN BE Overpone. — Yes, children thrive on praise. 

But there can be too much of even a good thing. Sometimes parents or 
teachers, realizing how effective praise is likely to be, “put it on too thick.” 
For the slightest thing, they give lavish praise. When this happens, youngsters 
soon detect the false note and are antagonized rather than spurred on or en- 


couraged. 


More than almost any other one thing, children appreciate honesty in those 
around them. Since overpraise is a kind of dishonesty, it is disliked. Now and 
again, a child has been so starved for approval that he “eats up” any amount of 
praise. In such instances it is wise to be more generous with praise and approval 
until the time when he no longer hungers for it. 

Normally, however, praise in moderation is most effective. A quiet word of 
commendation, a pat on the back, or a smile that indicates approval is usually 
more effective than the more showy kind of praise. 

Ernest G. Osporne, The Family Scrapbook, p. 229 
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Publication benefits. Have you discov- 
ered the usefulness of Louis F. Rush’s mono- 
graph! recently published by the L. E. A.? 
Abstracts of fifty-eight research studies are 
offered together with a convenient index. 


With few exceptions, no works were in- 
cluded in the bibliography which have ap- 
peared in print and are listed in publishers’ 
catalogs. The bibliography is limited to un- 
published Bachelors’, Masters’, and Doctors’ 
theses. Copies of these may be obtained on 
loan from college libraries in which they 
are filed. 

Christian educators, particularly those who 

are new in the profession, would enjoy read- 
ing reference 54.2 In his abstract Rush 
states: 
By adducing Scriptural evidence, the au- 
thor (1) described Jesus’ qualifications as 
a teacher (His use of Scripture; prayer; 
humility; love); (2) showed Jesus in the 
act of teaching (Nicodemus; His disciples; 
etc.); and (3) gave an analysis of Jesus’ 
teaching method (securing attention; points 
of contact; aim; use of problems; questions; 
contrast; motivation; concreteness; etc. )3 


Tenth Anniversary Convention. — Have 
you planned your 1952 summer schedule? 
Here’s a suggestion: Plan to be in River 
Forest during the week of June 30. The 
double attraction includes the Educational 
Conference on June 80 and July 1 and the 
Tenth Anniversary Convention of the 
L. E. A. on July 2 and 8. Convention chair- 
man Rev. Harry Huxhold and his committee 
are planning a program you will not want 
to miss. Charter members of the L. E. A. 


1 Louis F. Rush, A Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Religious Education. River 
Forest: Lutheran Education Association, 
1951. 27 pp. 

? Leonard C. Thaemert, “Qualifications of 
a Christian Minister and Teacher and Teach- 
ing Procedures as Exemplified in the Life 
and Teaching of Jesus.” B.D., Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 1940. 121 pp: 

3 Rush, op. cit., p. 21. 


will receive special invitations to attend the 
Tenth Anniversary Banquet. 

District and local conferences as well as 
parent-teacher organizations are invited to 
send delegates to River Forest. Papers and 
sectional meetings will provide additional 
opportunity for discussion of home-school- 
church relationships. 


“See you at the Tenth!” 


Executive Board Notes. — Walter Vahl, 
financial secretary, reports continued growth 
of the L.E.A. During the month of No- 
vember 187 membership cards were issued. 
Of these, 109 were sent to renewing mem- 
bers, forty-nine to new members, sixteen to 
lapsed renewals, and thirteen to students. 

Student memberships are available at 
only one dollar and offer all the L.E.A. 
publications. This membership does not in- 
clude subscription to Lutheran Education. 

Parent-teacher organizations might well 
follow the example of Concordia Lutheran 
P.T.A., Fort Wayne. Herman G. Leitz, 
president of the group, reports an annual 
appropriation of four dollars to keep an 
L. E, A. membership intact. 

Vice-President Arthur Christian has con- 
tacted all district and local conference rep- 
resentatives of the L. E. A. One of the im- 
mediate objectives of this contact is to en- 
courage local representation at the Tenth 
Anniversary Convention at River Forest. 


The Editorial Committee announces con- 
tinued progress on the 1952 yearbook. The 
general areas of “Parent-Teacher Relation- 
ships” and “Parent-Teacher Associations” 
will be explored. 

A special committee has been invited to 
outline initial content for the 1953 yearbook, 
which will tentatively deal with “A Chris- 
tian Approach to the Exceptional Child.” 
Members of the committee include Erwin 
G. Becker of St. John, Chicago; Pastors R. 
A. Marquardt, Addison, E. Buckley Glabe, 
Minneapolis, and Edgar F. Witte, Chicago; 
Professor Alfred Schmieding, River Forest; 
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Miss Gertrude Doederlein, Chicago; Victor 
C. Krause, River Forest; and Hilmar A. 
Sieving, Chicago. 

Also True Today. — The first annual con- 
vention of the L.E.A. was held in July, 
1942. In a speech entitled “The Association, 
the Profession, and the Church,” Dr. Paul 
W. Lange made the following comments: 


It has long been recognized that Chris- 
tian education is a matter of general con- 
cern that inexorably touches the private life 
of all serious-minded parents. It is also 
recognized that many interested parents do 
not have sufficient information at their dis- 
posal on which to base a comprehensive 
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cannot, secure copies of more than a very 
small proportion of the challenging and in- 
formative essays, reports, and research 
studies that are prepared annually by com- 
petent individuals or committees. If the 
multiplicity of problems confronting Chris- 
tian education are to be dealt with in a 
satisfactory manner, it is imperative that the 
best thinking on such problems be widely 
diffused among our people.* 

The L. E. A. wishes to disseminate results 
of research in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. We encourage individuals, committees, 
and conferences to share information rela- 
tive to challenging and informative studies 
which are presented locally. 


program of Christian training for their chil- 
dren. Finally, it is a fact too well known 
for debate that the majority of teachers and 
pastors in our midst do not, and frequently 


4 Bulletin No. 1, Lutheran Education As- 
sociation, River Forest; L.E.A., October, 
1949, p. 12. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST UNIVERSAL Miirary TRAINING. — The National Meth- 
odist Conference on Christian Education adopted a resolution opposing uni- 
vesal military training as “unnecessary militarily and unwholesome socially.” 
It said, “It will not promote peace but will only induce that insecurity and fear 
on the part of other peoples which leads to armaments and war.” The Dela- 
ware County, Indiana, Council of Churches passed a similar resolution, saying: 
“It is the belief of this Council that our defense program will be more effective 
if the draft is limited to times of national emergency. It is felt that UMT 
would soon bring us a military dictatorship, as has been the case with many 
other nations.” And the Indiana Conference on Higher Education called on 
Congress and the President to reject the proposed plan, characterizing it as 
educationally unsound and open to serious moral and social criticisms. It said, 
“The Conference believes that the plan of universal military training is danger- 
ous and not in accord with American traditions.” 


Lutheran Standard, December, 15, 1951 


Enp anp Means. — Boys and girls need discipline, but for schools dis- 
cipline should be coupled with learning. The best discipline is the imper- 
sonal but quiet compulsion of shared purposeful learning activity. 

Interest and effort are correlative, not opposed. We not only do that 
which is interesting to us, but we find things interesting which challenge our 
best efforts. 

In a democracy, discipline is both an end and a means, not merely a means. 
We discipline ourselves because we know we need it (end); we also discipline 
ourselves because discipline is necessary to get things done (means). 

In line with purposeful learning activity, some of the best discipline comes 
from accepting the consequences (often foreseeable) of our own acts. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education, September, 1951. 


Avow Extremes. — Public relations should be something like your new Fall 
bonnet: pretty enough to win attention but not so startling that it attracts 
shocked stares. — RicHarD Barnes KennAN, Childhood Education, October, 


1951, p. 56. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


The Rev. Paul A. Mundinger, M. A., ac- 
cepted the call to Concordia, River Forest, 
as associate professor to teach in the field 
of religion and history. He completed his 
preparatory schoolwork at St. Paul, Minn., 
and the seminary at St. Louis, graduating in 
1932. He served Trinity Congregation at 
Glencoe, Ill., as pastor since 1933. 

Pastor Mundinger did his graduate work 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, Seabury West- 
ern Seminary, and Northwestern University. 
He received the: B.A. degree from our 
St. Louis Seminary in 1948 and the M.A. 
degree from Northwestern in 1950. He 
served as lecturer for the District Bible 
Institute for several terms. Since September, 
1951, he has been part-time instructor in 
the field of Bible and Bible interpretation 
at Concordia, River Forest. 


Grace Lutheran Church of River Forest, 
Ill., will dedicate the new wing to its school 
(the practice school of Concordia Teachers 
College) on Sunday, February 10, at 
3:00 P.M. Professor Martin J. Neeb, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Board for Higher 
Education, will be the speaker on this occa- 
sion. The new structure will accommodate 
six roomy classrooms. It will provide an 
office for the principal and a reception room 
for this office in which the school secretary 
can work. It will also give the assistant 
pastor a much-needed office for his work. 
A health room has been provided for the 
school nurse. Spacious rooms in the base- 
ment offer extensive playroom facilities. The 
structure is a two-story extension tied in 
with the original plant. It faces Bonnie 
Brae and blends in with the stone of the 
church. Grace Church, its pastor, Dr. O. A. 
Geiseman, and the principal of the school, 
Mr. Victor Waldschmidt, are to be con- 


gratulated upon this extension of facilities, 
which will significantly provide for the 
ever-growing educational program of the 
campus church. 

Concordia College is giving a series of 
twelve weekly half-hour broadcasts over 
Station WOPA, beginning January 20. The 
direction of the programs is in the hands 
of Mr. Victor Krause of the Department of 
Public Relations. Members of the faculty as 
well as student groups are co-operating in 
supplying material for the weekly programs. 
Charles Henke, one of our students, will be 
the announcer for these programs. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Two people were added to the school’s 
staff in January. 

Miss Barbara Brommer, who has been 
teaching in Trinity Lutheran School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., for the past year and a half, 
is now in charge of girls’ physical education, 
girls’ intramurals, and teaches English in the 
high school department. 

Mr. Paul Curtis, new Food Service man- 
ager, came to Concordia from Brooklyn, 
N.Y. At the time he accepted he was em- 
ployed as apprentice cook and sauce cook 
at Hotel Astor in Manhattan, a position 
which he had for two years. The twenty- 
nine-year-old manager served as chef at 
Camp Beaverbrook in Pocono Pines, Pa., 
during the summer of 1951. 

Professor Carl T. Brandhorst, who is on 
sabbatical leave, is enrolled at the University 
of Nebraska this year and is completing his 
doctoral program. While he continues to 
live in Seward, he works in Lincoln. His 
preliminary examinations are over. His 
thesis study is well under way. 

Professor Brandhorst is the fourth mem- 
ber of the staff to be granted a sabbatical 
leave. Professors Theo. G. Stelzer, Walter 
Hellwege, and L. G. Bickel have been on 
leave before him. 
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This new venture is yielding very valu- 
able returns in the opinion of Dean Bickel. 
He believes “the time and money spent on 
this program enrich both the school and the 
instructors and help to make Concordia 
a better institution.” 

Six students from Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward Nebr., were assigned positions 
by the Interim Synodical Placement Com- 
mittee as follows: 

Rupert Giesselmann, Immanuel Lutheran 

Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ray Petersen, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Lincoln, Kans. 

Alan Steinbach, St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Hammond, Ind. 


Lorraine Kaeding, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Sacramento, Calif. 

Hugh McGhghy, St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Fulda, Minn. 

Carl Raguse, First Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Beatrice, Nebr. 


The confirmation of appointments of Dis- 
trict representatives and of faculty repre- 
sentatives of the college shortly before the 
first of the year completes the membership 
of the Board of Governors of the Concordia 
College Association. 

The Presidents of the four Districts which 
have adopted the program of the College 
Association have chosen the following men 
to serve for a three-year term: Kenneth 
Hufnagel, a Lutheran teacher in Denver, is 
the new appointee for the Colorado Dis- 
trict; Rev. R. L. Ochs, Columbus, reap- 
pointed for the Northern Nebraska District; 
Rev. Fred Bangert, Staplehurst, again serves 
the Southern Nebraska District; and Rev. R. 
Cloeter, Charter Oak, reappointed for the 
Iowa District West. 

According to the constitution of the Col- 
lege Association, the secretary is to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Control of the 
institution. Dr. L. G. Bickel has been re- 
appointed to serve a three-year term. Other 
officers of the Board of Governors of the 
association are Glenn C. Einspahr, execu- 
tive secretary, and R. W. Griesse, Walter 
Juergensen, and A. O. Fuerbringer, who 
serve as consultants. 
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Members of the Board of Governors who 
hold office by election at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association are all Nebraskans. 
They are Fred Bauer, president, Lincoln; 
Oscar Wilk, vice-president, Columbus; G. F. 
Kroeger, treasurer, Omaha; and Victor 
Freudenburg, member at large, Madison. 


The Board of Governors meets quarterly 
to transact the business program of the 
College Association, which supports Con- 
cordia by keeping congregations located in 
the four Districts informed on the program 
of the school, by assisting in student recruit- 
ment, by giving financial assistance, and by 
collecting foods for use in the cafeteria. 


The newly organized placement and in- 
service training program which was begun 
this school term under the direction of Mar- 
tin J. Maehr is taking shape as the files of 
biographical data on former students con- 
tinue to grow. 

The first step in initiating the service was 
to obtain the records which the School Office 
of the Board for Parish Education has on 
file. These were copied in duplicate through 
special arrangements with Dr. A. C. Stell- 
horn. Then the carbon copies were sent to 
all those who are teaching for their personal 
check on the accuracy of the information 
on the biographical sheet and for any re- 
visions or additions which are necessary to 
bring them up to date. 

The records will be sent to all new teach- 
ers who enter the field each year and 
periodic checks similar to the one just de- 
scribed will be made to keep the informa- 
tion current. A visible file with the neces- 
sary coding is being developed for the effi- 
cient use of this data, which is assembled 
to help the school serve the needs of the 
church better. 

The new student and faculty lounges in 
Founders Hall are adding enjoyment to 
campus living by furnishing additional rec- 
reational facilities for the faculty and stu- 
dents alike. The three lounges occupy the 
entire first floor of the hall which was com- 
pletely renovated during the past year. Both 
the college and high school student bodies 
have separate lounges, but the two faculties 
share the same room. 


Equipment for the student centers in- 
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cludes comfortable upholstered chairs and 
divans for reading and visiting as well as 
card tables and folding chairs for those who 
wish to enjoy the many games which are a 
part of the permanent equipment. Drapes, 
lighting, and the interior decorating make 
them as attractive as well-furnished living 
rooms in homes. 

In addition to furniture, the faculty lounge 
has a television set. A desk and reading 
lamps also make it serviceable for meetings 
of smaller groups. 

The college student center extends com- 
pletely across the northern side of the build- 
ing, the high school center occupies the west 
side, and the east side is divided into two 
parts, the faculty lounge and the student 
committee room. The latter is reserved for 
use by committees of student organizations. 
A table, chairs, and individual lockers for 
storage of records and materials when not 
in use are the equipment for this workroom. 

Visitors, students, and faculty have ex- 
pressed approval of the appearance, the ap- 
parent serviceability, and the practicality 
of the new arrangement of the first floor 
of Founders. 


CoNncORDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Debaters of the Concordia Rostrum are 
preparing for participation in the annual 
debate tournaments sponsored by the Wis- 
consin High School Forensic Association. 
The Milwaukee District tournament on Feb- 
ruary 2 is the first event. 

President Leroy C. Rincker announced 
that the collection received from congre- 
gations and individuals for Concordia’s an- 
nual Donation Day on November 26 
amounted to $700. 


The annual Christmas party, sponsored 
jointly by the ladies’ aid and the men’s 
club on December 18, featured Christmas 
hymns and carols by the College Chorus 
and the presentation of scenes from Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol by the Forensic So- 
ciety. An informal Christmas party for 
faculty members and members of the Board 
of Control was held on December 21. 
Presentations included a copy of Dr. Reh- 
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winkel’s recent book, The Flood, for each 
member of the Board and a synodical gift 
check for faculty members. Special notice 
was taken of the fact that Board Member 
Edward C. Pritzlaff had recently been 
elected president of the John C. Pritzlaff 
Hardware Company. Mr. Pritzlaff succeeds 
his father, the late Fred C. Pritzlaff. 

The college library has received a gift 
of $120 from the Martin Club, a group of 
Lutheran laymen of the Synodical Confer- 


ence in Milwaukee and vicinity. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAuL, Minn. 


The dedication of the Dr. Theodore Buen- 
ger Memorial Library at Concordia College, 
St. Paul, on November 11, brings to com- 
pletion almost nine years of intensive plan- 
ning on the part of the faculty and the 
Board of Control to provide for the students 
a functional and yet attractive workshop 
and resource center. 

The library is distinctive in that it blends 
unobtrusively with the adjoining Adminis- 
tration Building and Refectory, features a 
much-needed private student chapel, and 
houses on the ground floor an unusually fine 
museum. 


The observance of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the librarian, Prof. E. G. R. Sie- 
bert, on the evening of the library dedica- 
tion came as a fitting tribute to the profes- 
sor who headed the Faculty Library Build- 
ing Committee and devoted many years of 
his time in developing the library building 
plans. The 20,000 volumes in the library 
are also largely a tribute to his diligence 
and efforts. 


St. Paut’s CoLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The Rev. Alvaro Carino, now on leave 
from his Philippine mission field, recently 
addressed the student body, faculty, and 
guests on his mission activities. On Oc- 
tober 80 Pastor William Hepting of Emma 
spoke to the students on the forerunners 
of the Reformation. On Reformation Day, 
Pastor O. E. Heilman of Concordia spoke 
on the fruits of the Reformation. 
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Pastor J. Fritze of Higginsville addressed 
the Journalism Club on the subject “Public 
Relations in the Church.” 

Under the guidance of Mr. Walter Rosin, 
the housefather, the students decorated the 
campus for the Christmas season. Money 
was allotted for this project by the St. 
Paul’s College Association and by the stu- 
dent body. 

Very successful pre-Christmas matins were 
held before the students left for their vaca- 
tion. The program featured Mrs. H. J. 
Kleindienst, wife of Rev. H. J. Kleindienst, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church in Lexington. 
She sang two beautiful numbers, “Jesu 
Bambino” and “O Holy Night.” President 
Wolbrecht delivered the address, with Roy 
Blumhorst, Christian Growth chairman, 
serving as the reader. 

The St. Paul’s College Chorus and Chor- 
isters gave two pre-season Christmas con- 
certs. They were given at Higginsville and 
in the Kaeppel Gymnasium on campus. 
Both were very successful. 

The Cumulative Book Index is the latest 
addition to the modern and well-equipped 
library. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Faculty members participated in a one- 
day retreat during the Christmas holidays. 
The program was designed to aid in plan- 
ning the total school program for the re- 
mainder of the year and in years to come. 
Papers presented were “Planning the School 
Activity Calendar,” “Three Case Studies of 
Representative Students,” “Analyzing the 
Selection and Sequence of the Curriculum,” 
and “The Year in Retrospect and Prospect.” 


A rather elaborate Christmas observance 
was presented by the students during the 
last week of school in December. The Col- 
lege Chorus and a chorus of nurses who 
are taking their science courses at Con- 
cordia provided the music. A stage set of 
three panels formed the setting for the 
tableaux for which continuity and expres- 
sion was supplied by a speech choir and 
narrator. The theme of the production was 
man’s individual and group existence in 
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darkness or in light. The presentation was 
offered twice to large audiences. 

Recent visitors of note on the campus 
have been Dr. Carl S. Mundinger of Win- 
field, Kans., for the Conquest for Christ, 
and the Rev. O. C. J. Hoffmann, for the 
Department of Public Relations of synod. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Classrooms increased by 184 in a single 
year, September, 1949, to September, 1950, 
according to a complete and authentic sur- 
vey of teachers in our North American 
Districts of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, conducted by the School Office 
of the Synod’s Board for Parish Education 
in 1951. 

School Statistics of September, 1951. By 
unanimous consent of all concerned, the 
gathering of school statistics was advanced 
last year from December to September. 
Specially appointed District men received 
the reports and saw to the follow-up work, 
while the School Office prepared and mailed 
the blanks to the schools and in general 
directed the procedure. At the time of this 
writing, in December, the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics had received the returns and tab- 
ulated them, except for two Districts. Totals 
therefore cannot yet be reported. Next year 
we shall probably have an earlier report. 
Both the schools and the District men re- 
tained copies of the returns. 

Building activity in the field of elemen- 
tary schools is great, despite the high cost 
of materials and labor. It is necessary. 
Even the Office of Education in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has calculated how much room 
parochial and other church schools must 
provide by 1957 and how much it will cost. 
Anticipated enrollment in the nation’s 
church-supported schools by next fall is 
3,998,000. By the fall of 1957 this will 
have jumped to 4,935,000. Protestant 
schools will need an estimated $206,000,000 
for additional classrooms; Catholic churches 
must raise an estimated two billion dollars 
and provide 75,000 additional classrooms. 
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NEBRASKA CHURCH TAKES 
SURVEY ON CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE HOME 


A survey of the families of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Winslow, Nebr., the Rev. 
Walter Lang, pastor, reveals that 95% of 
the homes of this church conduct family 
devotions. This compares with the national 
average of 6% of American families who 
have some sort of family devotional pro- 
gram. Pastor Lang gave credit for the high 
percentage to the “untiring promotion of 
family devotions,” by the Rev. J. H. Gerdes, 
former pastor of St. Paul’s for almost 36 
years. 

The survey found that 73% of the fam- 
ilies regularly read the devotional booklets 
Portals of Prayer, put out every six weeks 
by our Synod. 19% of the families used 
these booklets irregularly and 8% did not 
use them. 

It found that 60% of the families reg- 
ularly listened to a radio devotional pro- 
gram sponsored by the parishes of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod of the Fre- 
mont area, called the “Daily Chapel,” 
broadcast by Radio Station KFGT, Fremont, 
Nebr., every weekday morning at 9:00 A. M. 
32% listened irregularly, and 8% did not 
listen. 

Sixty-three per cent of the families reg- 
ularly read adult Christian periodicals, 28% 
read such periodicals irregularly, and 7% 
not at all. 

In families where there were children it 
was found that 41% used Christian period- 
icals for children, and 59% did not use them. 

It was found that 45% of the homes had 
regular Bible reading, and 15% had none. 

The survey was conducted on the basis 
of a monthly Home Devotional Guide, put 
out in the church every month, giving sug- 
gestions for home devotions, and also pro- 
viding space to check the projects which 
the families carry out. 


NEW YEARBOOKS 


Title of the 1952 yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
now nearing completion after two years of 
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work, is The American School Superintend- 
ency. Its 600 pages and 17 chapters will 
make it the largest on record when pub- 
lished in February. The questionnaire filled 
out by nearly 4,000 superintendents two 
years ago served as a guide in its prepara- 
tion. 

The NEA has chosen Schools for Our 
Times as the title for its sixth annual report 
to the public, listing seven essential cri- 
teria. The public is asked to impartially 
evaluate schools and aid in their continu- 
ous adjustment to the needs of youth of 
the nation. 

Action for Curriculum Improvement is 
the title of the 1951 yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. It explains why changes are 
needed to meet new conditions and pre- 
sents the forward-looking principles and 
practices being developed in American 
schools, asserting “. . . education should 
help people to live better lives and build 
better societies. . . .” The profession itself, 
it says, must take action, and “the public 
must come to feel itself an integral part 
of schools.” 

Elementary-School Libraries Today, the 
thirtieth yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, includes 
51 short articles, written by principals, li- 
brarians, classroom teachers, and others, 
giving ideas on organizing and operating 
effective elementary school libraries. 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation has pub- 
lished its first yearbook. It deals with ways 
for professional workers in these three fields 
to develop democratic human relations in 


their classes. The Education Digest 
November, 1951, p. 60 


DO YOU KNOW? 


World’s Leading Language.—The Na- 
tional Geographic Society reports that Eng- 
lish has become the world’s leading lan- 
guage, spoken by 260 million persons. Hin- 
dustani ranks next, with 160 million fol- 
lowers; then Russian with 145 million, and 
Spanish, 115 million. The 400 million 
Chinese speak nine major dialects. 
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Set Up Medical Mission Office. — The Lu- 
theran Medical Mission Association an- 
nounced the appointment of the Rev. Justus 
P. Kretzmann as executive secretary, with 
headquarters on the mission floor of the 
Lutheran Building, 210 N. Broadway, St. 
‘Louis, The 39-year-old Pastor Kretzmann is 
the former dean of the Lutheran seminary 
in Nigeria, West Africa, where he served 
12 years as missionary. 

Layman Finds “More to Do” in Africa. — 
Satisfying the desire that he “always wanted 
to do church work,” Raymond W. Bowman 
of St. Louis bundled up his wife and three 
young children and packed off to Africa 
as a lay missionary for our Synod. Mr. Bow- 
man, ex-Navy radio instructor, disregarded 
the warnings of friends that he was giving 
up a lot of conveniences. “If we're afraid 
to give up a little thing like the telephone,” 
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Bowman answered, “that’s too bad. Christ 
gave His life for us.” Thirty-year-old Bow- 
man, a member of Peace Lutheran Church 
in suburban Overland, and his wife were 
confirmed in their early teens when both 
attended Grace Lutheran Church in St. 
Louis, 

Dedicate Lutheran Graduate Hall. — The 
dedication of the new Graduate Hall of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, took place 
on January 20, 1952. The new building is 
the second addition to the campus since 
1926, when the original complex of build- 
ings was dedicated. A hangar-type field 
house and student center was erected in 
1949. “As far as we know,” commented 
Dr. Sieck, president of the seminary, “the 
new Graduate Hall is the first building in 
American Lutheranism to be erected speci- 
fically for graduate work in theology.” 


MEMORABLE WorDs OF A PRESIDENT. — The following comment by President 
Theodore Roosevelt should be noted by parents who like to have their children 
given special attention: “My children are not extraordinary individuals, but 
common normal people, and it is not good for them when they get the notion 
that they are more important than other people’s children. No child can endure 
being exhibited; and I believe that if our people would consider how easy it is 
to spoil my children, they would let them alone and be less inquisitive. Wise 
parents do not favor it when their children are being made objects of public 
attention, and neither my wife nor I desire that this be done to our children.” 


Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, Vol. 37, Feb. 1902, p. 61 


DANGER ON THE HoME Front. — Roman Catholic bishops have issued a 
warning on the decline of morality. “With the threat of the barbarian on the 
outside,” they said, “does our conduct reflect the sobriety of citizens who are 
conscious that a bell may be tolling for them and for civilizationP We have 
sent our young men on military expeditions to far-off lands so that justice 
and freedom may be kept alive in the world, and yet, at home, we have be- 
come careless about the foundations of justice and the roots of freedom. . 
The Roman Empire disintegrated from within; and moral corruption was the 
main cause of its decline and disappearance. The same fate will befall us if we 
do not awaken to the danger which threatens from within our own household.” 

Lutheran Standard, December 15, 1951 


IncEN1ous TreAcHER. — Johann Friedrich Flattich, 1713-1797, a pious 
preacher and pedagog in Germany, had a pupil who could not fix his thoughts 
on a subject even for a minute, so he played chess with him for several weeks 
until he learned to concentrate and could be successfully instructed. 

Evang.-Luth. Schulblatt, Vol. I, p. 378 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: V. G. Hildner, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, R. A. Lange, Paul T. Luebke, 
Albert V. Maurer, Morton A. Schroeder, Theo. G. Stelzer. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


BIBLE STORIES FOR PLEASURE READING. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR PLEASURE READING. 


By Edward W. Dolch, Marguerite P. Dolch, Beulah F. Jackson. Illustrated. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: The Garrard Press. 183 and 131 pages. 5484. $2.00 each. 

These books are two of the “Pleasure Reading” series written under the direction of 
Edward W. Dolch, Professor of Education, University of Illinois. They provide easy, inter- 
esting reading, using the “first thousand words” for children’s reading. The simple, direct 
language has a force that is striking. Each story is accompanied by a full-page picture. 

We could wish that the authors of Bible Stories, taken from the Old Testament, had 
pointed out the promises concerning the Redeemer to come, the woman’s Seed, who shall 
bruise the serpent’s head; the praise of the Lord, the God of Shem, whose blessings shall 
be shared by Japheth; Abraham’s Seed, through whom all the families of the earth shall 
be blessed; the Shiloh of the tribe of Judah; Jacob’s longing, “I have waited for Thy salva- 
tion, O Lord”; the great Prophet like unto Moses; and the promise that the Messiah was 
to come from the house and lineage of David. This and the following is not said in the 
spirit of petty criticism, but to aid our teachers in judgment whether this book can be 
profitably used in our Christian schools. The difference in the offerings of Cain and Abel 
was not that of animal and grain, but of Abel’s faith and Cain’s unbelief (Heb. 11:4). The 
first bird which Noah sent forth from the ark was a raven, which is not mentioned (page 
12). Jacob’s dish of pottage was not bean soup (p. 28), but lentils. The promise of God 
to Jacob was not conditioned on Jacob’s obedience (p. 34), but was a free, unconditional 
promise, such as is peculiar to the Gospel, not to the Law. After Jacob had served fourteen 
years, he did not serve another seven years (p. 36), but six. Joseph’s coat was stained by 
his brothers, not by dirt (p. 45), but with blood. The ark of the covenant was not an altar 
of the church (p. 90). A big church (p. 92) was not yet built at Joshua’s time. The father 
of Samson was not Dan (p.106), but Manoah of the tribe of Dan. Samson killed a 
thousand men, not with a big stick (p. 108), but with the jawbone of an ass. 

The other book, Gospel Stories, is well characterized in the Foreword: “The word 
Gospel means good news. The Gospel stories tell of how Jesus brought to all people the 
good news of the way to live so as to please God and to be happy with other men and 
women.” Accordingly, Jesus is called a great teacher, a great leader, a King, who came 
to tell people what to do and how to live in order to be happy. But when Jesus said what 
we should do, He was only interpreting the Law. Matthew, who also wrote a Gospel story, 
says that Jesus shall save His people from their sins, that Jesus came to give His life a 
ransom for sinners, that Jesus said, “My body is given for you, My blood is shed for you 
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for the remission of sins.” That is Gospel, and that is missing in the book at hand. It is 
true that John the Baptist told people to be sorry for their sins (p. 25), but why omit his 
Gospel preaching, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world”? 
Of Baptism this book says (p.27) that it “was a sign that God would wash away their 
sins.” Concerning the “last supper which Jesus had on earth” we read (p. 123) that He 
gave each friend a piece of bread and some wine, but the body and blood of which Jesus 
spoke is not mentioned. 

When we copy stories from the Bible, we should say what the Bible says and by all 
means not omit what it says about the Redeemer from sin, death, and the devil. 


7, s Op es 


CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH. Colossians. By Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1951. 48 pages. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet is a study guide for Paul’s Letter to the Colossians, which one theologian 
calls “Manly Christianity.” The content, in outline form, is divided into four chapters: 
I. Christ, the Fullness of God and Head of the Church; II. In Christ We Find Completeness; 
III. In Christ We Get a New Life; IV. In Christ We Have a New Fellowship. 

The pamphlet is designed for use in an Adult Bible class and is arranged for ten class 
lessons. It provides for varied activities, such as directions for study, topics for discussion, 
suggestions for individual reports, and guides for private devotions. 

It is not the intention of the author that each topic and each question be treated by the 
class, but the extensive outline allows for selection by the instructor. The author’s purpose 
to lead the adult Bible student into a fuller understanding of a portion of the sacred 
Scriptures and make his study of it a joyful and profitable experience can be realized by 
the use of this guide. TK. 


EDUCATION 


TELEVISION AND OUR CHILDREN. By Robert Lewis Shayon. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1951. 94 pages. $1.50. 


The author examines TV, which he calls the modern Pied Piper, as to its effects upon 
children and its strong appeal to them. The book presents conditions and analyzes causes. 

TV’S strong appeal to children fills a void in their lives. Their emotional needs are 
becoming increasingly complex, and the average parent is not conscious of it. As a result, 
many parents wage war against the Pied Piper without striking at the real cause, namely 
conditions on the home front. 

The responsibility of the home needs to be recognized if television is to be guided 
and directed so as to become an asset in our culture determinants. Broadcasters and spon- 
sors cannot be made the sole or chief target of justified criticism. The responsibility rests 
with those directly concerned with the guidance and training of children. Something can 
be accomplished in the direction of needed reform if parents and educators join hands 
first by recognizing the challenge which television presents to their common efforts in 
training children and then by exerting their influence to bring about a needed change. 
Prospects for “television’s awakening” are promising if understanding and action is not 
delayed. T.K. 


EDUCATING THE RETARDED CHILD. By Samuel A. Kirk and G. Orville Johnson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pages xi and 434. 

Mentally retarded children cannot be given adequate care in regular classes, or, at 
least, they do need some special attention. Some kind of adapted instruction becomes a 
necessity. Already at the turn of the century some special attention was given to retarded 
children. Today there are almost one hundred thousand children who are receiving special 
attention as mentally retarded learners. 
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Educating the Retarded Child proposes: “(1) to present the information from various 
sources; (2) to synthesize the materials into meaningful sequence; (3) to develop programs 
of rehabilitation and instruction for these children; and (4) to describe the teaching 
procedures used with them.” i 


Any person who is interested in, and works with, the problems of children who are 
retarded in intelligence will find in this book a comprehensive description of the problem 
with suggested methods for its solution, A good source book for study groups in service 
and for guidance workers in training. A. V. M. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. By Harold F. Clark and Anne S. McKillop. 
New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1951. 353 pages. $3.50. 


You barely get started reading the book when you are told that Get Vat was a boy 
who lived about 10,000 years ago in primitive Egypt. You didn’t know that. Your 
Egyptology had not established the fact of Get Vat’s identity at so remote a period. You 
don’t like it. Why must people who don’t know write as if they did? You turn to theology. 


If you get over Get Vat’s age, you will find some well-told truths about education in 
these pages. The whole social structure seems to depend on it. The historical develop- 
ment through the centuries testifies to the importance of this subject which we call “edu- 
cation.” Commissions have delved into basic problems. Foundations have been set up to 
foster research. Notwithstanding the varied opportunities for learning, we feel the need of 
a school system for all. Tables tell us of the importance of education in living. The grow- 
ing child population demonstrates the challenge to teachers-to-be. 


Convinced and interested, we study human nature, child growth and development, and 
how we learn things from people, books, and from audio-visual aids. Basic principles of 
learning are now applied to important school subjects, to leisure, to work, creative and 
with others. By this time the text has led us to believe in working and planning together 
in school, the community, the nation, and in the world. 


You are now introduced to tests and the proper evaluation of abilities. The status of 
the teacher and the true reward for teaching grow in emphasis. We meet the curriculum, 
the manner of planning the daily activities. We become aware of the administration, of 
buildings and rooms. Withal, there’s promise in education! 


Though seemingly elementary and simple, the authors have succeeded in presenting 
a monumental task in a motivating way. TaGess 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL WORK. By Arthur J. Jones. 
Fourth Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. xvi and 630 pages. $4.75. 


Since 1930 this book has occupied a most prominent place among professional text- 
books for guidance workers. Principles of Guidance is probably the most comprehensive 
single volume on the general subject of guidance. Its organization follows a logical pattern. 
Part I deals with Meaning and Purpose of Guidance; Part II describes Methods of Inves- 
tigating in Guidance and Personnel Work; Part III discusses Methods of Guiding Students; 


and Part IV summarizes Organization, Present Status, and Evaluation of Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Work. 


The 1951 edition has resulted in making a good book better and more complete. Its 
emphasis on pupil personnel work indicates the extension of its scope. The elementary 
school teacher will find not only suggestions for elementary school guidance but for all 


phases and levels of education. Hence, this is a general source book which can be used 
by all teachers regardless of teaching level or area. A. V.M. 
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CORRELATED ART. By Dawn E. Schneider. Scranton: International Textbook Company, 
1951. 196 pages. $3.50. 


Designed for elementary teachers desiring to make art classes more real and mean- 
ingful for children, this book is an attempt to present a series of art and craft activities 
which may be correlated with other subjects, notably the social studies. Four full-color 
and 84 black-and-white illustrated pages accompany the 28 suggested activities which 
deal with (1) Life in a Democracy, (2) How Civilization Developed (beginning, unfor- 
tunately, with the caveman), (3) The American Continent, and (4) World Neighbors. 
The book should not be considered an “art course,” nor should the activities be construed 
as ends in themselves. The ideas and activities are merely suggestions of what might be 
done to vitalize instruction in the social studies through art. Many of the ideas are also 
easily adaptable for use in connection with Bible History. This idea-packed volume will 
be a welcome addition to any elementary teacher’s working library. | Paut T. LuEBKE 


Music 


THE GRANVILLE VOCAL STUDY PLAN. By Charles Norman Granville. New York: 
Remick Music Corporation, 488 Madison Avenue. Workbook, 17 lessons, 75 pages, 
$2.50. Album of 5 records, 10 sides, $7.50. 

Audio-visual aids have won their way into the thinking of Lutheran education through 
the many fine examples available to the profession. In the field of vocal study we here 
present an outstanding presentation of the principles which have been consistently espoused 
and expounded in LurHeran EpucatTion. It is significant that Dr. Granville’s procedures 
and recordings agree so completely and in detail with the standard position of the National 
Association for Teachers of Singing that his basic approach may be used in any studio 
or school. He simply and effectively gives directions and demonstrations on such essentials 
as: (1) posture; (2) breath action; (3) breath control; (4) tone control; (5) resonance; 
(6) vowels; (7) consonants; (8) tone-words; (9) rhythm; (10) sympathy, etc. After 
each clear directive the artist demonstrates and provision is made on the recording for the 
student to sing in imitation with the piano. 

The reviewer is interested, as editor of the Music Department of this journal and as 
a teacher of voice in one of Synod’s teachers’ colleges, in promoting ever better under- 
standings in the field of vocal technique and choir conducting. He believes that the 
Granville Vocal Study Plan is a very effective and inexpensive way of securing a better 
understanding of the singing process. This is a plan for beginners, but all of our teachers 
and pastors would profit immensely by doing these studies as an investment in voice 
culture, preservation, and conservation. i. Gas. 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR. By Florence O’Keane Whelan. Chicago: Hall & McCreary 
Co., 1951. 80 pages. $1.50 plus postage. 

As the title indicates, the writer has endeavored to assemble musical material which 
shall find use within the classroom throughout the school year. The songs and related 
activities will be effective on the primary level. In addition to rote songs, the volume 
includes singing games, rhythmic activities, and verses ( sic) suitable for creative activity 
by the children. 

Accompaniments for the material are not dificult and will make welcome musical 
contributions to the melodic material when the rote phase of the learning process has been 
completed. 

In general, the melodic material has been composed. Most of the melodies have strong 
folk song characteristics. Teachers using recently published school music series will find 
the collection of added value since in the melodic structure it strongly emphasizes the tonic 
chord and conjunct motion. V.G.H. 
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TEXTBOOK 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR TODAY. Milton Brooks and A. Clyde Schock. With tables. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1951. 102 pages. $2.96. : 

The book is especially designed for high school students without sacrificing important 
concepts of trigonometry. Each new topic is clearly presented with figures and graphs. 
The use of figures with the statement problems is extremely helpful to the student. On 
the other hand, this procedure may have been overdone to the extent that the student 
is not challenged enough. Teachers should find this a very acceptable text also for those 
groups who wish to continue their study in the field of mathematics. ReAcL. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton A. Schroeder 
EASY BOOKS 


Bone, Stephen and Adshead, Mary. THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS HOUSE. Ill. by the 
authors. Philadelphia: Winston. 1950. 56 pp. $2.00. 

Written in response to the questions of the authors’ small sons, The Little Boy and His 
House tells the story of uncle and nephew who travel around the world to see how other 
people build their dwellings. After examining caves, gypsy and Indian tents, Eskimo 
igloos, and African mud huts, the little boy decides His house is best. 

Essentially a social studies supplementary reader, this book can be correlated with 
geography in the lower grades. The authors hold no brief for evolution, but the subject 
is broached (p. 5). 


Chase, Richard. JACK AND THE THREE SILLIES. Ill. by Joshua Tolford. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1950. 39 pp. $2.00. 

Take one traditional folk tale, add a dash of Richard Chase’s inimitable style and 
tangy humor, season well with Joshua Tolford’s comic illustrations, and you have a zesty 
concoction fit for fun and frolic. 

Stories that are retold frequently lose their native flavor, but Jack and the Three Sillies — 
with apologies to the storyteller whose brain child gullible Jack was — is like warmed-over 
chile: the second taste is better than the first. 


Freeman, Lydia and Don. CHUGGY AND THE BLUE CABOOSE. Ill. by the authors. 
New York: Viking. 1951. 48 pp. $2.50. 

Chuggy was nothing more than a switch engine, and the Blue Caboose had long ago 

outlived her usefulness. But romance blossomed when Chuggy cleared the tracks to keep 


the proud streamliners on time. “Chuggy and the Blue Caboose,” we are told, “chugged 
on happily ever after.” 


Chuggy is a book everyone will enjoy, for it has all the ingredients of a sure-fire hit: 


a story with adventure, drama, and humor; and pictures that are colorful, gay, and so 
expressive. 


Lipkind, William. FINDERS KEEPERS. Ill. by Nicolas Mordvinoff. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 1951. Unpaged. $2.00. 
Will and Nicolas startled the world of children’s literature with The Two Reds, an 
unusually brilliant book that was one of the runners-up for last year’s Caldecott Award. 
And now they’ve done it again! Finders Keepers is the story of Winkle and Nap, two 


dogs that find a bone, quarrel over it, and then solve their problem when advice offered 
by Haymaker, Tuftichin, and Longshanks fails. 
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Simple, isn’t it? But so wonderful when dressed up in the splash of Mordvinoff’s lavish 
colors. The artist wields his brush with a flourish; and his reds, golds, and blacks fairly 
shriek to be heard. 


Palazzo, Tony. Federico the Flying Squrrel. Il. by the author. New York: Viking. 1951. 
55 pp. $2.50. 

Small children will take to Federico in high glee, for his free and easy life is representa- 
tive of the freedom they enjoy before the routines of school hem them in. The pictures, 
too, will fascinate them; nothing, after all, is so appealing as the desire to float through 
the air — gracefully, smoothly, effortlessly. 

Charming story, superb pictures, and clever arrangement of type make Federico a dis- 
tinct pleasure to read for entertainment at its most engaging best. 


Sterling, Dorothy. SOPHIE AND HER PUPPIES. Photographs by Myron Ehrenberg. 
Garden City: Doubleday. 1951. 50 pp. $2.50. 


If music and art are universal, so is Myron Ehrenberg’s photography, for his pictures 
of puppies in many poses can be loved in any language. They are gay, delightful, irresistible; 
and they catch the winsome but happy-go-lucky playfulness of one of man’s best-loved 
animal friends. 

The accompanying text tells the story of Sophie and her litter, but little children are 
entranced more by the sights than by the sounds. 


STORIES 
“LAND OF THE FREE” SERIES 


See LuTHERAN EpucaTIon (June, 1951) for a general discussion of this series and for 
reviews of six other titles in the series. 


Lundy, Jo Evalin. TIDEWATER VALLEY. Ill. by Margaret Ayer. 1949. 246 pp. (6.) 


This story of the Swiss immigration into Oregon in 1889 centers around Lisi Naegli and 
her crippled brother Chris. They and several other farsighted Swiss are able to solve the 
major economic ill of the community by converting milk into cheese instead of butter that, 
heretofore, spoiled for lack of a ready market. Tidewater Valley is especially forceful in 
portraying the difficulties immigrants endure before they are accepted. 


Means, Florence Crannell and Carl. THE SILVER FLEECE. Ill. by Edwin Schmidt. 1950. 
218 pp. (7.) 

Domingo and Lucia Rivera return to their ancestral birthplace in 1695 and, with the 
help of Juan the shepherd, lay the foundations of the sheep-raising industry in the South- 
west. A large portion of the book is concerned with the conquest of paganism by Cath- 
olicism. The beliefs and rites of the latter are especially abundant. Young artist Edwin 
Schmidt did a particularly fine job on the illustrations for The Silver Fleece. 


Malkus, Alida. COLT OF DESTINY. Ill. by Manning de V. Lee. 1950. 244 pp. (8.) 

A story of the California missions of Father Junipero Serra that revolves around young 
Jaimie Otero, Colt of Destiny is sure to attract children with its theme of boy vs. horse. 
The chronology of the two introductory parts is somewhat confusing, but the story proper 
more than makes amends for this minor flaw. It abounds with action-filled adventures and 
spine-tingling escapades. The acceptance of Pleistocene horses as actual fact must, of 
course, be rejected (pp. ix, 4). 


Bontemps, Arna. CHARIOT IN THE SKY. Ill. by Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. 1951. 234 pp. 
(10. ) 

Arna Bontemps tells the story of the Jubilee Singers with quiet dignity and becoming 

reserve. The result is one of the finest titles in the “Land of the Free” series. Begun in 

pre-Civil War Charleston, South Carolina, Chariot in the Sky glides smoothly down one of 
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history’s main thoroughfares, through the Civil War and to the War's aftermath, Its _tri- 
umphant climax comes when the Jubilee Singers set sail on their all-conquering tour of 
Europe. A truly distinguished book, Chariot in the Sky will enable youngsters in the upper 
grades to understand some of the problems the Negro faces. 


Best, Herbert. WATERGATE. Ill. by Erick Berry. 1951. 240 pp. (11.) $2.50. 


Watergate has greater correlation possibilities than most of the “Land of the Free” 
books, for the story of building and maintaining the Erie Canal is one of the chief chapters 
in the growth of our West. And Sean Kildare, the principal character in the story, has 
adventures every young American will thrill to. His many brawls, the last of which is on 
page 207; his violent desire to kill (p. 160); and First Mate Lefty’s designation of Captain 
Tink’s final resting place (p.64) prevent enthusiastic applause, which the book would 
certainly receive were these errors in judgment on Mr. Best’s part not present. 


Lundy, Jo Evalin. SEEK THE DARK GOLD. Ill. by Edward Shenton. 1951. 244 pp. 
(12.) 

Mrs. Lundy deserves three cheers for writing an historical novel for girls and boys that 
is as absorbing as it is instructive. Alan MacGregor set sail from Albany in 1810 on John 
Jacob Astor’s good ship Tonquin not only because he loved adventure, but also because 
he wanted to solve the mysterious disappearance of his brother. In company with the other 
Scots to whom fur was dark gold, Alan helped lay the foundations of an endeavor that 
strengthened our claims to the Oregon country. Alan’s pet cougar will fascinate young 
readers and, in comparison, make their pets seem rather commonplace. 


Gage, Joseph H. ‘THE BECKONING HILLS. Ml. by Floyd Torbert. 1951. 283 pp. (18.) 


The Beckoning Hills tells the story of Diego and Carlo Maso, two young Italians, who 
began a new life in California nearly seventy-five years ago. Their interest in grape- 
growing and their subsequent improvement of that industry are an integral chapter in the 
history of the Golden Gate State. Apart from the possible over-characterization of Bart 
Hanley, the villain of the piece, The Beckoning Hills is a worthy addition to this distin- 
guished series. 

ANIMAL STORIES 


Farley, Walter. THE BLOOD BAY COLT. Ill. by Milton Menasco. New York: Random 
House. 1950. 307 pp. $2.00. 

Girls and boys in their early teens will enjoy this thrilling story of Bonfire, the second 
foal of the Black Stallion to win fame and fortune on the oval. 

Jimmy Creech, veteran sulky racer, pins his hopes to win again on Bonfire and on Tom 
Messenger, a young lad whom he has befriended. His expectations are fulfilled, but victory 
in the big race against Silver Knight and Princess Guy is shallow: it was won on a modern, 
mushroom racetrack —the kind Jimmy “knew” was ruining his beloved harness racing. 

The Blood Bay Colt is not distinguished literature, but it will provide enjoyable 
recreatory reading for leisure hours. 


Silliman, Leland. GOLDEN CLOUD. Ill. by Pers. Crowell. Philadelphia: Winston. 1950. 
232 pp. $2.00. 


Golden Cloud is the story of a triangle between two boys and a horse. Gabe Martin, 
a good-for-nothing roustabout, has been promised the animal, but it is Orrin Tolar who 
trains the palomino and becomes deeply attached to him. The rivalry between Gabe and 
Orrin grows bitter, ending only when the ownership of Golden Cloud is settled. 

Set on an Oklahoma ranch, Golden Cloud is well written, eventful, and climactic. 
Easy to read and interesting, it will attract many readers in the early teen-age group. 


Golden Cloud makes no pretense at being high class, but it provides another title in 
“horse story” books. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Chute, Marchette. AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. New York: Dutton. 1951. 
123 pp. $2.25. 


A pleasurable evening with An Introduction to Shakespeare makes it quite evident that 
Marchette Chute’s daily stint in the New York Public Library has raised her to the stature 
of a considerable Shakespeare scholar. Careful and detailed, but succinct, compelling, and 
as fresh as frost on a brisk winter’s morn, An Introduction reaches new heights in making 
Shakespeare intelligible to young folks who heretofore have found him forbidding and 
unapproachable. Encouragement on the teachers’ part will be necessary to induce young 
readers to give the book a try, but the enthusiasm they radiate after reading this little 
book will be contagious. And the young people will read. 


Yates, Elizabeth, AMOS FORTUNE, FREE MAN. Ill. by Nora S. Unwin. New York: 
Aladdin. 1950. 181 pp. $2.50. 


Amos Fortune was a remarkable person. Born a free man in the wilds of Africa, but 
carried a slave to America, he dedicated himself to freeing the poor unfortunates who 
dwelled in the valley of slavery. And with God’s help his success was considerable, for 
no few blacks were liberated by him. 

Elizabeth Yates has, in her Newbery Award-winning book, caught the spirit of a man 
who, though dead these 150 years, lives in the hopes and aspirations of free men every- 
where. 

RELIGION 
Irvin, Donald F. THE LIFE OF JESUS. Ill. by Ralph Pallen Coleman. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg. 1951. 220 pp. $3.00 net. 


Those who tell the life of Christ for children generally honor Him as a wise teacher, 
a kindly humanitarian, an implacable foe of evil. Author Irvin goes one step farther: he 
makes the unqualified statement that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. And for this reason 
his book is unique among biographies of Christ for young readers. But an un-Scriptural 
presentation of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper (p. 183), no less than several other vague 
reflections and comments, reveals that not all is rock upon which this volume is founded. 

Art critics, in all probability, disapprove of Mr. Coleman’s slick pictures, but unartistic 
ordinary folks will find inspiration in every frame; this is a one-man show they can under- 
stand. 

NONSENSE 
Myers, Byrona. YO HO FOR STRAWBERRY ROAM. Ill. by Anne Marie Jauss. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1951. 155 pp. $2.00. 

Nothing tickles my fancy so much as a story of the illogical that is turned well on 
the lathe of fine craftsmanship and emerges a work of possibility, probability, and ac- 
tuality. Yo Ho fails, however, to reach the final stage. Golly and Squirrel are real enough, 
as are their choicest adventures, but an air of unlikelihood pervades the telling. Even so, 
a considerable number of children will enjoy the wanderings of the toys who turned to 
“living in the country” when their city owners discarded them, for theirs is a life we may 
all secretly envy. And it is wrapped in an elegant binding. 


Tolkien, J. R. R. FARMER GILES OF HAM. Ill. by Pauline Diana Baynes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1950. 79 pp. $2.00. 

This tale hath this poor churl in a dither. Even though he did its subtile humor and 
absurd mock-heroics enjoy, he knoweth no one amongst his children friends — or amongst 
the dogs in the neighborhood, for that matter — who would its gentle satire much appre- 
ciate. Anyway, it hath to do with one Giles who scareth a giant, driveth away a sniveling 
dragon, and becometh the HERO of the village. As the court scribe would say in his fresh- 
man Latin: Lege librum. Idem iuvabit te. (The Romans, you know, had long ago left 
Briton to her own devices. ) 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“QUR CHANGING SCHOOLS.” By Barbara Biber. Child Study, 1951, pp. 18-15, 35-37. 

The general concept seems to prevail that our schools reflect cultural trends, and it is 
little realized that schools are potentials for changing culture. 

Study of child nature and its development has greatly influenced educational proce- 
dures. The need of developing healthy personalities has challenged the school. In order 
to meet this challenge, the school has reorganized its curriculum. Different ways of 
teaching have made the school a place of living together. Teacher-pupil distance has been 
greatly reduced. Through the various learning activities children have become socialized, 
other-people conscious. Thus our changing schools make their impact upon our way of 
life and become one of the causes for the cultural changes which we observe. 


“SEEING HOW SCIENCE CONTRIBUTES TO HUMAN WELFARE.” By Paul E. 
Blackwood. Childhood Education, December, 1951, pp. 163—166. 


Children should learn to understand science, which implies that they know that science 
is good or bad depending on how it is being used. Numerous illustrations are cited to 
show how science touches the lives of children constantly, and how school activities can 
be correlated with these experiences. 

The writer considers the method of science vastly important. Children should be led 
to apply scientific procedure in solving their problems. They should learn to draw con- 
clusions only tentatively until they have complete and accurate information. The writer 
is inclined to believe that the method of science is more important than any single item 
of knowledge which scientists have contributed. 


“TOMORROW'S SCHOOL PLANT WILL BE A CHILD’S SCHOOL.” By J. W. Can- 
non, Jr. The Nation’s Schools, December, 1951, pp. 60—61. 

The designs of school buildings constructed in the early part of this century give little 
evidence that much thought was given to the needs of the child and the teacher. “They 
are manifestations of the adult idea of what a school should be: imposing, substantial, 
austere, rigid.” 

The school of tomorrow is to be a child’s school, a school which provides a homelike 
atmosphere, giving the child “a greater sense of security and a greater sense of belonging.” 
to provide this more ideal environment, the school building should expand horizontally. 
These requirements are best met with a one-story structure. 

In planning such a building, teachers should be asked to give their opinions, which 
no doubt would be general requests for more space, greater flexibility, and more storage 
facilities in the classroom. These and other suggestions from principals and school ad- 
ministrators should guide imaginative architects in making their plans. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to the new type of school buildings is restricted ground 
space. Forward-looking school boards and administrators should anticipate their needs early 
when school sites are selected, especially in new developing communities. T.K. 
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